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Equal Opportunity 


HERE has been a deal of debate lately about the 

relative merits of day and boarding schools. It has 
arisen from the proposal to, make the public schools, in 
particular, and boarding schools, in general, more access- 
ible to the children of poorer parents. The discussion is 
being carried on in the main by people who are them- 
selves already free to choose from a great variety of 
schools for their own children ; and too often the matter 
is treated as if the important question to be answered is 
whether day or boarding schools would be “ best” for 
the newcomers. 

Obviously, the only right answer is “ both.” The one 
tolerable aim of policy is to provide every parent in the na- 
tion with precisely the same choice between different types 
of schools as is at present enjoyed only by the well-to-do. 
This is the reason why the mere opening of the. public 
schools to a handful of talented boys—in relation to the 


total population, there is not room for more than a hand- | 
ful at the public schools—would be no remedy at all for 


the educational inequality which underlies so much of 
the present unfairness and inefliciency in the structure 
and working of society. 

There is much talk about the differences between 
school life and home life, and about the differences be- 


tween school and school or home and home; but much 
too little is said about the differences between boy and 
boy, the really personal differences, which are not the 
social accidents of birth. In education, as nowhere else, 
it is a fact that “what is one man’s meat is another’s 
poison”; the trouble at present is that, because of dif- 
ferences in income and in social position, a tiny section 
of the nation’s children has a prescriptive right to attend 
certain kinds of schools, which lead on to fame and for- 
tune, while the vast majority are compelled willy-nilly to 
go to inferior and iil-equipped institutions, which mostly 
lead nowhere. 

The question is not how to get a few selected working- 
class children into the exclusive zareba of public school- 
dom. It is not even a question of deciding, somewhat 
patronisingly, what kind of schools, day or boarding, are 
most suitable for the children of the poorer classes. The 
task is rather to make available to the entire population, 
on equal terms and regardless of parents’ earnings or 
social status, a sufficient number of all kinds of schools. 
of the highest quality and equipment, so that all parents 
can choose, according to the talents and disposition of 
their children, what school to send them to—and so that 
no parents and no children whatsoever shall have any 
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special preserves in education because of income or caste. 
If equal opportunity does not mean this, 1t means nothing ; 
and the conclusion would have to be accepted, first, that 
the economic inferiority of the fathers must inevitably be 
visited upon their children ; secondly, that the nation 
must continue to be deprived, in its choice of leaders, of 
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the services of the vast majority of its young people ; 
and, thirdly, that the present talk about opening public 
and boarding schools is just an elaborate smoke-screen 
to perpetuate an old and intolerable racket. Such a con- 
clusion would plainly be both false and fatal. The New 
Education must be new in fact as well as in name. 


Frustration in India 


HE lamps are burning low again in India. Mr Gandhi, 
saint, mystic and agitator, has invited the people 
of India to commit political and military suicide. The 
resolution of the Congress Working Committee, which 
was passed at Wardha a fortnight ago under the inspira- 
tion of the Mahatma, calls for the withdrawal of British 
rule from India 
not merely because foreign domination is evil in itself 
and a continuing injury to the subject people, but because 
India in bondage can play no effective part in defending 
herself. 
If this call is refused 


Congress will then reluctantly be compelled to utilise all 


the non-violent strength it has gathered since 1920... 


and such a widespread struggle will inevitably be under 

the leadership of Mr Gandhi. 

Mr. Gandhi himself has called the step which he has 
proposed “open rebellion.” 

Dr Azad, the President of Congress, has denied that 
the resolution, which will come before Congress next 
month, amounts to an ultimatum. He admits that India’s 
defence is only possible with the aid of British armed 
forces. But he also argues that the presence of the British 
“ makes things impossible.” Pandit Nehru, too, interprets 
the resolution as no more than a step forward in the Indian 
war effort. Mr Gandhi is more frank. ‘‘ I have said, ‘ leave 
India to anarchy or God.’” That is his interpretation. 
Stripped of its verbiage, the resolution, if it is translated 
into practice, does mean revolt. The Congress Working 
Committee seems to have in mind one of the most dra- 
matic acts of political blackmail in world history. It is not 
necessary to doubt the integrity of Congress leaders ; it is 
wisdom that is absent. Dr Azad and Pandit Nehru are no 
doubt deeply sincere when they speak of Indian indepen- 
dence and the defence of India against Japan as being 
synonymous ; Mr Gandhi is no doubt acting with due 
deference to his own lofty code of ethics. But it is the likely 
implication for India and the cause of world freedom that 
matters most. Mr Jinnah, of the Moslem League, goes to 
the heart of the issue when he speaks of Mr Gandhi 
“rattling the sword” in order to replace the British by 
the Congress Raj. , 

Mr Jinnah himself has earned no laurels since Sir 
Stafford Cripps went to India and came away empty- 
handed. He has shown himself no more prepared to 
modify his claim to Pakistan than the Congress leaders 
have shown themselves ready to recognise the real claims 
and fears of India’s Moslems. Mr. Rajagopalachari of 
Madras has failed in his self-appointed mission to bridge 
the gap between Congress and the Moslem League. It is 
the presence of these irreconcilables in charge of Indian 
politics which sometimes seems to be bringing India, at its 
hour of greatest danger, almost within hailing distance 
of self-destruction. 

There will be those who will say this is undue alarmism. 
In a sense, it is. India is loyal ; there is no wish among 
Indians at large to cast out their British rulers and 
defenders; the determination of. all classes of Indians to 
fight the Fascists and the Japanese is well known ; recruit- 
ment, war production and the association of Indians with 
the conduct of the war, in the Viceroy’s Council. and 
elsewhere, are making steady headway ; civil disobedience, 
even if Congress began it, might fail, as it has done before, 
for lack of wholehearted support. All this is true. But, 
at the present stage, even a_ half-hearted campaign of 
civil disobedience would involve awful perils. The 
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tragedy of India is that there is no single man or group 
of men in a position to rally the real sentiments of India 
against the present frustrated and frustrating leadership. 
The Hindu masses of India know only one leader—Mr 
Gandhi; and Mr Gandhi is apparently willing to stake 
the entire future of nearly 400 million Indians upon the 
unlikely success of a pacifist and quietist movement in 


which the great majority of his followers have no real 


belief. Over against Mr Gandhi there is no one else. 
India’s hour has not produced the man. Pandit Nehru, 
who, on grounds of intellectual stature and political in- 
sight, might well have been his country’s saviour, has 
fallen in behind Mr Gandhi. He proclaims himself con- 
vinced that the only way to raise the spirit of resistance 
against the Japanese is to resist the British first ; he has 
allowed an artificial syllogism and the mystic raptures 
of the Mahatma to cloud his commonsense. Professing 
the best of motives, he is, to put it bluntly, prepared to 
make a burnt offering of India, in effect to gain the advan- 
tage for his own political party. There are individuals 
like Mr. Rajagopalachari and tiny groups of moderate 
politicians who speak sounder sense, nearer to the true 
interests of India. But, in India as in this country, indi- 
viduals and “ independents” and minority groups can 
have little effect upon the main trends of politics ; these 
are in the hands of the main political parties, Congress 
and the Moslem League. Neither party really speaks for 
India ; but both are more listened to by Indians than are 
the more sober few. 


Admittedly there are more than a few reassuring signs 
in India just now. Congress is clearly uneasy about what 
it is doing. Protests against the Wardha resolution from 
non-Congress elements are reported from all parts of 
India ; and, in spite of Mr Gandhi’s unique position as 
leader of the masses, there are no signs yet of any great 
popular enthusiasm for his latest crusade. A saner and 
more constructive undertow is evident. But it is idle 
to deny the very real dangers of the present posi- 
tion. The question is what helpful steps can 
be taken by Britain and the British people. 
Everything that has happened in India since Sir Stafford 
Cripps came home goes to show that the offer he 
made on Britain’s behalf was rightly drawn. More and 
more Indians now realise this. But every day has 
also revealed the incapability and unwillingness of the 
controlling Indian politicians to agree; and ultimately 
the decision must rest with India. If the politicians decide, 
whatever their disavowals, to obstruct the war effort 
of the United Nations—and Congress may still have 
second thoughts about Mr Gandhi’s invitation to court 
disaster—then the British authorities will be required, 
reluctantly, to do their duty and resist them. But this 
would be a tragedy ; and it is surely needless. There is 
one man, England’s one world figure, who has not yet 
spoken. The people of India know that Mr Gandhi is 
calling them to follow will o’ the wisp. Nothing should 
be neglected by the Viceroy or by the British 
Government to encourage, to bring together and to sup- 
port the men and groups in India who see the morass 
ahead of their great people and are anxious to find the 
way of safety and honour ; but nothing that they can 
do could compare with what Mr Churchill might achieve 
if he were to address to India this July the same sort of 
inspired words as he addressed to his own country on 
behalf of Russia in June last year to recognise greatness 
and magnanimity. 
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Economic Responsibility 


HERE is a broad measure of agreement about the 

objectives of what is called reconstruction. There is 
also a growing realisation that the Government must 
assume the responsibility for creating the social and 
economic conditions in which they can be attained. 
Economic security, steady employment, greater equality 
of opportunity and distribution, and a rising standard of 
living cannot be secured if the state plays exclusively the 
part of spectator. Intervention is not only inevitable ; in 
some respects it will have to be far-reaching. There is 
less agreement about the precise part the Government 
will have to play. Some aspects of the problem were raised 
by Mr Bevin at a conference on Wednesday last week. 
Unfortunately, the issue is still overlaid with old pre- 
judices and outworn slogans. 

The point of departure of any realistic discussion of 
the relations between industry and the state must be the 
recognition of the need for subordinating the interests of 
economic groups to the common weal. In its final report 
published last year, the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, set up by President Roosevelt to investigate 
the concentration of economic power in the United 
States, went to the heart of the problem. 


In the life of a community the whole is greater than 
any of its parts, and whatever power may be exercised for 
a time by any part of the community is a power dele- 
gated from the whole community for the good of the 
whole community. Governments are instituted among 
men to serve men; men were not created to serve 
government. . . . Business organisation, like Govern- 
ment organisation, is a creation of man, a tool by which 
mankind endeavours to advance its material prospects ; 
. . . business organisation has no right or function to 
control the activities and lives of men. 


Broadly, the defects of the present economic system, 
in Britain no less than in the United States, are three- 
fold. First, there has been a growing tendency in industry 
—fostered by the growth in the unit of production and 
management—towards combinations in restraint of trade ; 
output is often deliberately curtailed ; obstacles are put in 
the way of new producers. Secondly, as a consequence of 
the growth of monopolistic practices, industry has tended 
to resist adaptation to new circumstances. Powerful 
groups have brought pressure to bear upon the Govern- 
ment—often successfully—to confer upon them special 
privileges or to prevent the growth of rival and progres- 
sive industries. Thirdly, the managers of industry, who 
are in a position to make decisions vitally—and often 
adversely—affecting the interests of the community, wield 
wide powers without being accountable fo the community 
for what they do. 

The familiar suggestion, made again in-the report on 
post-war reconstruction by the Associated Chambers of 


Commerce, that social and economic progress can be best 
achieved within the setting of a system of industrial self- 
government is a complete negation of the principle of 
responsibility. Instead of a transfer of power from industry 
to. the state, it would involve an increase in the inde- 
pendence of economic groups and a_ corresponding 
decrease in the ability of the elected representatives of 
the community to exercise their legitimate functions of 
scrutiny, supervision and control. Industrial self-govern- 
ment and democratic government are not allied but 
opposed. 

The functions of government can be regarded as 
twofold. The first function, which is negative, is to act 
as referee between the various economic groups; it 
involves, not restriction, but the restoration and main- 
tenance of economic freedom. It is the function of the 
state to remove the present institutional defects and to 
provide the conditions for an expansion in production 
of goods and services—to “ take off the brakes.” Mono- 
polistic practices require constant vigilance and effective 
checks. The patent laws probably require revision. The 
State would do well to insist on more publicity, and more 
exact publicity, from companies about their activities, and 
to refrain from conferring specific privileges upon indi- 
vidual companies or industries. In general, there is need 
tor an overhaul of industry’s code of behaviour, in par- 
ticular for some modification of the Companies Act. 

The second function of government is positive and 
directive. It is not enough to remove all the institutional 
defects in the existing industrial set-up which make for 
restriction and the uncontrolled exercise of economic 
power. It is also the state’s business to see that “ the 
goods are delivered,” to ensure that all people are properly 
fed, clothed and housed, and to prevent the periodic 
recurrence of large-scale and demoralising unemployment 
by ensuring the maintenance of an appropriate volume of 
investment. The exercise of this responsibility will 
obviously entail varying degrees of intervention and, in 
certain spheres of activity, the subordination of the profit 
incentive to social incentive. The profit motive, the will- 
ingness to take risks, is, of course, indispensable in a 
democratic economy ; it provides the most powerful of 
all stimulants to industrial and commercial effort and 
economic progress. In the words used in a pamphlet 
recently issued by a committee of the Fabian Society 
(Tract Series No. 256): 

There is nothing wickeder in living on the profit of a 
small business than in living on a salary of the same 
average amount drawn from a larger enterprise—any 
more than there is anything inherently wicked in working 
on piece-work rather than time-work conditions, or in 
writing articles for so much a thousand words instead 
of drawing a regular salary as a journalist. 
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These remarks need not have been confined to the 
small business. In fact, provided the Government exercises 
its furiction as referee, there will remain a vast area of 
industry and trade in which it will be to the community’s 
interest to give the fullest possible scope to enterprise 
and profit as the mainsprings of efficiency, adaptability 
and expansion. 

Given the need for state control as a means of exer- 
cising a positive and directive function, it remains to 
evolve a suitable technique. There is no single formula 
suitable for all purposes and to all forms of economic 
activity which it is desirable to control or supervise. There 
are some activities or industries which might be taken over 
entirely by the Government. In this category fall “natural” 
monopolies, which consist chiefly of certain public services, 
and industries that have reached an advanced stage of 
technical development. Here the Post Office or the public 
corporation might possibly serve as a model according to 
circumstances. It might even be necessary for some essen- 
tial services to be deliberately subsidised by the Govern- 
ment in order to make certain necessities available to all 
at low prices. Again, there are spheres where it might be 
sufficient to exercise control over general policy, while 
leaving free play to private enterprise and the profit motive, 
as well as the wide area where virtually no interference 
would be necessary. The technique of control would have 
to range over and include all these possibilities. Many inter- 
mediary types of organisation can be envisaged. In feeding 
the people during wartime, for example, the Government 
has assumed almost complete control over supply, but 
wholesalers and retailers still operate by their accustomed 
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methods. Here perhaps is a precedent which could be 
adapted for peacetime. In the case of other industries, 
with costly equipment, the Government might nationalise 
the equipment, while leaving the management in the 
hands of private enterprise, free to earn profits, or to make 
losses, according to their skill and efficiency. The land, 
transport, fuel and power, and even building and steel, all 
come within the category of industries for which “special” 
types of state control or supervision would probably have 
to be evolved. But wherever possible, the day-to-day 
operation of industries, as distinct from the control of 
policy, should be entrusted to competent managers rather 
than to civil servants—though the frequent suggestion 
that Parliamentary control over the controls should be 
limited and remote is quite misguided. If responsibility is 
to be assumed by the state, there must be full control over 
the controllers, on the community’s behalf and in the 
interests of efficiency. 

This, in brief outline, is the kind of pattern into which 
the relations between industry and the state will almost 
certainly have to be woven if the conditions of social and 
economic progress are to be secured. In general terms, the 
problem is familiar—the need to harmonise the interest: 
of economic groups and those of the community and to 
reconcile freedom and security without depriving the 
British economy of the driving force of enterprise. It is 
in the native genius of Britons for empirical soiutions that 
the right answers will best be found—now that a general 
agreement has been reached on the questions to be 
answered. 


Hard Times in Eire 


[The second of two articles by a Special Correspondent 

who has just come back from Eire; the first article, 

published in The Economist on fuly 18th, dealt with 
the political situation in Eire.] 


CONOMICALLY, Eire appears to suffer from all the 

disadvantages of being at war with none of the 
compensations. It is true that the Dublin shops convey 
.a deceptive impression that supplies are still ample. It is 
still possible for the middle and upper classes, who can 
afford the high, but not exorbitant, prices at which 
semi-luxuries are sold, to escape the full effect of war- 
time privations. But the favourable impression given by 
the absence of the black-out and the abundance of butter, 
eggs, fruit and chocolate is completely misleading. 

Actually, in the elementary necessities of life, Eire is 
suffering more severely than belligerent Britain. The four 
commodities in shortest supply are bread, tea, fuel and 
newsprint. The first two affect the poorer classes, in both 
town and country, with disproportionate severity. The 
shortage of fuel affects everyone, but least of all the 
countryman who relies on his own turf bog. The shortage 
of newsprint means that, in the countryside, papers are 
virtually unknown. The result is that the contrast in 
well-being between rich and poor and between town and 
country has been maximised in Eire by the war, whereas 
in Britain it has been minimised. 

Now that the wheat position has been eased by the 
arrival of supplies which should prevent a further crisis 
before the harvest, the gravest difficulty is the lack of 
fuel. Coal imports from Britain have been severely 
restricted, and the rationing of all forms of fuel has been 
introduced. In the towns, cooking and heating facilities 
are severely limited ; gas is available to domestic con- 
sumers for only a few hours a day. The problem of 
cutting and transporting sufficient turf to supply Dublin 
next winter is extremely serious. Even the countryman 
is affected by the lack of paraffin and candles. Transport 
has been reduced to a skeleton. Only two passenger 
trains a day run in each direction on the main Dublin- 
Cork line, and the low quality of the fuel means that 
their timekeeping is very poor. Trains on side lines and 
goods trains are obliged to be run on turf or, at best, on 


a mixture ‘of turf, wood and coal. There is also an acute 
shortage of fuel and power for industrial uses. 

The two main foodstuffs .in which Eire is not self- 
sufficient—bread and tea—are the basis of the working- 
class diet. Because of the transport difficulties and the 
need to use goods trains to carry peat, the new supplies 
of wheat had not reached the remoter country districts 
by the end of June ; and the unofficial rationing of flour 
by village stores appeared to have reduced consumption 
by as much as two-thirds. The tea ration is only half 
an ounce a head weekly. There is a general pessimism 
about the maintenance of food supplies in the future, 
and fear of starvation, if the war lasts for much longer, 
seems to be very common. 

The tradition of the great famine is still strong in 
Eire. In reality, there is no reason, in the absence of a 
disastrous crop failure, why the population of 
Southern Ireland, which barely exceeds three millions, 
should not remain reasonably fit on home-produced milk 
and potatoes. But Irish public opinion fears starvation 
in much the same way as German public opinion fears 
inflation. Moreover, there has been a shift in taste in 
recent years from potatoes and milk in favour of bread 
and tea. As matters stand, the countryman who keeps 
a cow, chickens and a pig is rich compared with the 
urban poor of Dublin, Cork or Limerick, who are 
probably suffering from a deficiency of fats. There is 
plenty of butter in the towns at 1s. 9d. a lb., but there 
is an almost complete absence of margarine and, curiously 
enough, of lard; and the growing shortage of bacon 
and ham is bound to make this position worse. 

Because of the lack of imports of all sorts, of food and 
fuel, of fertilisers and industrial raw materials, Eire is 
also passing through a period of acute economic depres- 
sion. The national income is falling, and among black- 
coated and town workers there is unemployment. The 
effects of the slump are, to some extent, hidden by 
emigration, which is fostered by the need of the British 
war effort for labour. For the past hundred years, 
emigration on a considerable scale has been a permanent 
feature of Irish life, and the economic dislocation caused by 
the war has been a fresh stimulant. There is now hardly 
a family in the country which has not one and probably 
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more members at work in Britain ; and the remittances 
they send home are a vital part of family budgets. The 
people are perfectly frank about the reasons why their 
friends and relations go to work in Britain. In part it 
is a long-standing habit, in part a desire for adventure 
and, often, there is a genuine wish to help the British 
in the war ; but the basic reason is the need for money. 
Without this outlet for Irish workers, which relieves the 
Irish Government of the need to feed them, the national 
impoverishment for which the war is responsible would 
be much more marked. 

In fact, the economic problems of neutral Eire are 
more complicated than those of, say, belligerent Britain 
or even neutral Sweden. Eire is neither self-sufficient 
in foodstuffs and raw materials nor in possession of 
anything like an adequate shipping fleet. In Britain, 
rationing, restriction and all the other measures necessary 
to cut down civilian consumption are simply the comple- 
ment and corollary of the steps taken to raise war output 
to a Maximum ; economic activity and employment have 
been much increased. In Eire the position is quite 
different. The restrictions which have been made 
necessary by the absence of imports have the effect of 
reducing industrial and commercial activity and increasing 
unemployment. There is no munitions industry in which 
to employ the workers thrown out of employment in the 
consumption goods industries fostered in recent years. 
There is no possibility at all of stimulating the boom con- 
ditions of full employment which war production has 
induced in both Britain and Sweden. At the same time, 
the Irish Government is faced with a shortage of agri- 
cultural labour and of labour capable of working on the 
turf programme, upon which the country depends for next 
winter’s fuel. Because of the unsuitability of urban labour 
for work on the turf bogs, there is unemployment in the 
towns and a shortage of labour in the countryside. Irish 
agricultural exports, of course, find a ready market in 
Britain; but, in war conditions, Britain cannot make 
payment in the goods which Eire needs. The result is an 
accumulation of sterling assets which, however favourable 
an omen for Eire after the war, can do nothing to ease 
the present maladjustment. 

There is little doubt that more drastic Government 
control will be needed in the near future. It is clear 
that the shipping position cannot justify the continuance 
of luxury imports of any description. The shipping 
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Fighting on the Don 


The German thrust towards Stalingrad has gathered 
momentum. Voroshilovgrad has fallen and Rostov is men- 
aced on three sides. Von Bock’s objective is to clear the 
land lying between the Donetz and the Don and thus break 
the main Russian lines of communication with the Cauca- 
sus and the south. Such a move obviously creates a danger- 
ous salient for the Germans so long as Moscow stands. 
Last year, the attempt on Rostov ended in failure. Now the 
Germans are using the Don as a shield behind which their 
Offensive operations between Don and Volga can 
develop. If this is their strategy, it follows that the cros- 
Sings at Voronezh were not so much the preliminaries to 
a wider attack as a re-insurance of the Don barrier. The 
Russians’ repeated and successful counter-attacks in this 
sector have made the insurance policy a tremendously costly 
one. The most hopeful feature of the fighting is not this or 
that development in the Don battle, but the total lack of 
developments elsewhere. The fighting at Kalinin seems to 
have fizzled out. Elsewhere, the position is static. Last 
year, the Germans could surge forward over a thousand 
mile front, exercising almost equal pressure at a dozen 
different points. That resilience and drive have gone. The 
Powers of the defence are steadily increasing ; the drain 
on the man-power and machine-power of the German 
army has not been made good. In spite of the southern 
break through, the Germans face something like a war 
of attrition in Russia. 


OF 
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bottleneck, already serious, may become desperate before 
the war is won. With the best will in the world, no 
country at war can give the requirements of a neutral 
country a high priority in the allocation of the shipping 
under its control. The Eire Government is already trying 
to increase grain production at home by its minimum 
tillage regulations. It may well be, obliged also to intervene 
much more firmly in the control of consumption and 
distribution. The scope of food rationing, now confined 
to tea and sugar, may have to be greatly extended if 
malnutrition in the towns is to be avoided. At present, 
food rationing is apt to be regarded either as unnecessary, 
as in the case of butter, or as impossible, as in the case 
of margarine. In fact, the urban poor could, and should, 
be assured of a minimum fat ration of, say, lard at a 
price below that ruling for butter and of a minimum 
bacon ration. If the shortage of feeding stuffs becomes 
worse, it may be necessary to ration eggs. Such oranges 
as find their way to Eire should be reserved for the sick 
and the young. The baking of cakes should certainly be 
curtailed, so long as anyone is short of bread. 

One result of wartime shortages and unemployment— 
and almost certainly an unfortunate one—is that Irish 
attachment to the policy of agricultural self-sufficiency, 
begun some ten years ago by Mr De Valera’s Govern- 
ment, is growing markedly. The belief that more tillage 
would create more employment and at the same time. 
reduce the country’s present dependence on imports 
carried in the ships of other nations is reinforced by 
a conviction that economic self-sufficiency is the path 
to national independence. This conclusion is an unhappy 
and erroneous deduction from the present privations, 
which actually make it perfectly plain that the only possible 
way of reaching a tolerable standard of living for the 
working masses of Eire, and so of encouraging the Irish to 
stay at home and develop as a nation, is by means of 
maximum trade with the outside world. A self-sufficient 
Eire means an Eire which neglects stock breeding, dairy 
farming and market gardening, the occupation in which 
it does or could, with some technical progress, 
enjoy a considerable, comparative advantage in 
terms of world trade, in order to concentrate on the 
high cost production of wheat, sugar and tobacco; the 
corollary, in peace as well as in war, must be either 
increasing emigration or a deplorable fall in the standard 
of living. 


THE WEEK 


Supplies to Russia 


In a war of attrition, staying power is the decisive 
factor, and strained as Germany’s continental economy may 
be, Russia is having to bear an even heavier economic 
burden. The food situation is not serious—yet. But the 
harvest may well be lost in the rich lands along the Don, 
and the Russians must turn more and more to their stored 
reserves. Whatever miracles of improvisation and adapta- 
tion are performed on the industrial battle front—and 
wonders will be, and are ‘being, performed—the basic 
materials, coal and iron, are at many points in short supply. 
And if the line with the Caucasus is cut, oil will become a 
very serious deficit. The more deeply the Germans bite into 
Russia’s narrowing margin, the greater becomes the import- 
ance of the supply routes from outside. Both are unhappily 
in jeopardy. In spite of the improved organisation of 
labour and transport at Murmansk, the route there and the 
port itself are very exposed. The British convoys go through 
only at very great loss, and on arrival the unloading ships 
and unloaded cargoes are heavily attacked from the air. In 
the south, by the Persian route, the approaches are not in 
any immediate danger, and the winter’s work has enorm- 
ously increased the efficiency of the transport system and 
the volume of goods despatched. The port of Khorramshah 
has been linked with the main trans-Persian railway by a 
75-mile desert branch line; the network of roads from 
India to Meshed and Bandar Shah has been improved. The 
result has been to double and treble the volume of deliv- 
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eries to Russia by this route in just over six months, The 
menace to this important route lies at its point of destina- 
tion; if the Germans can sprawl across to the Caspian 
Sea, the flow of goods will cease. Even the ferrying of 
heavy bombers—Persia is one of the most important links 
in the long chain from the United States—would become 
extremely hazardous over German fighter fields in the 
Kuban. ' 


* * * 


Wiseacres 


The shades of Adam Smith and Mr Gladstone must 
be long-suffering. Every time a Minister or a pundit on 
international affairs wants to say that past mistakes in eco- 
nomic policy must not be repeated, he announces (as Lord 
Simon did in the Lords on Wednesday) that “we do not 
intend to be bound by the orthodoxies of the nineteenth 
century.” The Lord Chancellor was talking about inter- 
national indebtedness after the war. Speaking of the situa- 
tion after the last war, he said: 

It only came to be realised after the mischief had been 

done that such vast sums could not be paid by one country 

to another without causing profound economic disturbances. 
Lord Simon should be told that this “ revelation” would 
have been ABC to Smith and Gladstone—just as it was 
to Mr Keynes. The denigration of economists and eco- 
nomics has gone much too far. Lord Simon’s points in the 
Lords’ debate were impeccable—that the payment of war 
,debts and reparations after 1918 proved impracticable and 
that the return to the gold standard via deflation in this 
country did serious harm. But it was Mr Baldwin, not 
Mr Gladstone, who negotiated the debt settlement with 
the United States; the politicians, not the economists, 
who tried to squeeze Germany “until the pips 
squeaked ”; Mr Churchill and Mr Norman, not Adam 
Smith—and certainly not Mr Keynes—who were re- 
sponsible for the return to the gold standard. 

* 


It is perfectly true that the burden of debt was too heavy 
for world trade to bear after 1918. But it is also true—and 
Adam Smith and Mr Gladstone would have seen this 
much more plainly than any contemporary politician or 
industrialist has given evidence of doing—that the less free 
world trade is allowed to be, the less possible it is for 
nations to fulfil their obligations and adjust their accounts. 
Britain could have paid its debt to the United States if the 
Americans would have accepted’ payment in British goods. 
It was not “the orthodoxies of the nineteenth century ” 
which inspired the Hawley-Smoot tariff—or Britain’s own 
Ottawa agreements a decade later. It is a grand thing 
when politicians see the light, but a sad injustice when 
they, or their advisers in industry, trade or the press, 
father their own earlier ignorance and unenlightenment 
upon unoffending economists. In the long run, the most 
important element in the generous and broad-minded atti- 
ture of President Roosevelt and his colleagues towards the 
debts of this war is not the inference that—because 
these debts represent only one side of the account in a 
common world effort for freedom which should be liqui- 
dated finally according to the criterion of “equal sacri- 
fice”»—they may not have to be paid in full as they stand. 
The really significant point is the basic principle of Lend- 
Lease itself, namely, that goods must be paid for. by goods. 


* * * 


The Next Phase 


Two Ministers reviewed the war last weekend ; Mr 
Lyttelton took the short view, Lord Halifax, the long one. 
The Minister of Production spoke of the German threat 
to Russian resources, of the heavy toll taken by submarines 
and the dangers of “a new earthquake” in the Pacific. 
His conclusion was that, in the next eighty days, the peril 
will be graver than at any time since the Battle of Britain. 
Some people, including the Daily Telegraph, found Mr 
Lyttelton too depressing. They preferred Lord Halifax’s 
longer and vaguer glance; “once the shipping problem 
has been mastered,” Lord Halifax said, “we will have 
solid grounds for confidence.” This, of course, is perfectly 
true. But the shipping problem will not be mastered during 
the next eighty days. It has been officially announced in 
Washington that shipping losses last week were the 
heaviest since the war began; and that recent sinkings 
of Allied vessels have “greatly exceeded” new building. 
The truth is that Mr Lyttelton’s speech was the sanest 
and most satisfying utterance by a Minister in public for 
a long time. There was no defeatism about it. The great 
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effort which the Germans are now making was expected 
and prepared for by all the United Nations; and—here 
Mr Lyttelton echoed the sentiments of the British people 
—* seldom in history has the morale of a nation been so 
high as that of Russia to-day ”—“a single nation with a 
single idea.” It will help neither Russia nor Britain, nor 
any of the causes for which the Daily Telegraph, among 
other organs, presumably stands, for Ministers to be more 
mealy-mouthed than the facts warrant. In time, this war 
can be won with certainty by a combination of the weight 
of metal and skilled leadership—so long as it is not lost 
before the great force of the United Nations can be 
deployed. 


x * * 


Present Discontents 

While the war reaches a fresh climax, a curiously 
negative character has crept over the political scene at 
home. The recent debates in Parliament on Libya and 
production were unsatisfactory affairs; neither they nor 
the secret debate on shipping, unlike the other crises debates 
since 1939, have achieved any known result in securing the 
tightening and speeding of the conduct of the war. The 
Government in fact appears to be oddly and needlessly on 
the defensive. There is no alternative government, and so 
all criticism tends to be resented as solely the work of 
cavilling guerillas. Behind the scenes all kinds of comings 
and goings are reported: Lord Beaverbrook, it is reported, 
is offered office and refuses ; Sir Stafford Cripps is uneasy ; 
there is a sense of frustration among several of the better 
Ministers akin to the mood lately felt by the people at 
large. Apparently, it is not yet realised by Mr Churchill 
and those beside him that his Government must be its 
own alternative. There is no underestimation among 
responsible critics of the tremendous burden the Govern- 
ment is carrying and of the great achievements through 
which they have led the nation. Indeed, these critics are 
the Government’s best supporters. The only body of men 
who can put the final edge on to the nation’s war effort 
and cut out every delay in every branch of administration 
is, roughly, the present War Cabinet. The solution which 
some newspapers are suggesting, an immediate general 
election, is neither here nor there, except as a means of 
giving a special cachet to this or that personality. Apart 
from the woe-woe carpers, the critics wish to win the war, 
not to play politics. ey believe that Mr Churchill, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Mr Eden, Sir John Anderson, Mr Lyttel- 
ton and Mr Bevin can do the job; but they are by no 
means sure that the job is yet being fully done. 


x * * 


Between Friends 

There is a disposition, officially encouraged, to ignore 
the many problems which will arise from the presence of 
large bodies of Allied and friendly forces in this country. It 
would be far wiser if the problems were freely and frankly 
discussed beforehand. In the last war, it was France which 
had to deal with the inevitable difficulties of being the 
territorial base for millions of foreign troops ; and a good 
deal could be learnt now, when Britain is to be the base, 
from: French experience then. Mr Hudson has told British 
farmers that there will be many more mouths to feed in 
this island next year. This is a plain statement of an im- 
portant fact. The standard of living of American soldiers 
is higher than the standard of living of British troops, 
just as the British standard was hgher than the French 
in the last war—when one of the main troubles which 
Field Marshal Haig experienced in dealing with his French 
colleagues was to persuade them of the high transport 
needs of the troops under his command. It is right and 
proper that Allied expeditionary forces should be supplied 
and equipped according to their own standards ; but it is 
wrong and dangerous to pretend that differences in stan- 
dards do not exist. Only by the utmost frankness can the 
full friendliness of Anglo-American relations be preserved 
during the months of massive preparation and bitter fight- 
ing which lie ahead. And this applies, not only to the 
relations between the British and American troops who ar¢ 
to be next-door neighbours, but also to the whole con- 
spectus of the alliance between Britain and the United 
States. It is the wish and purpose of the enemy to drive 4 
wedge between the Allies ; and it is, indeed, seldom pos- 
sible for any allies to avoid bickering in the arduousness of 
their common work. The best aid that the enemy could be 
given in his efforts to sap confidence would be to hide every 
cause of friction until the friction has occurred and cannot 
be hidden. Obviously, for instance, one of the obstacles to 
frank speech about the Allied shipping position is the dis- 
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tribution of the responsibilty between Britain and the 
United States, an obstacle which could, and should, be 
‘removed at once by a joint statement by Mr Churchill and 
President Roosevelt. This week’s statement by the US 
Shipping Administration about the seriousness. of current 
shipping losses was a good beginning. 


* * ¥ 
18B Again 


For the most part, the latest debate on Regulation 18B 
merely repeated the old arguments and evoked the old 
answers. Once again, not the regulation but its administra- 
tion was called in question ; once again, it was urged that 
the recommendations of the advisory committee should be 
binding on the Home Secretary or that there should be 
some judicial check upon his powers ; once again, it was 
emphasised in reply that the Home Secretary must himself 
be responsible to Parliament for the exercise of his powers, 
that the final decision on detention and release cannot 
therefore be taken away from him, and that the very nature 
of the regulation, which allows suspicion as well as proof 
to be a ground for detention, makes the ordinary judicial 
procedure unsuitable. The tone of the debate was, how- 
ever, different from that of its predecessors. Personal 
animosity against Mr Morrison seems to have waned. The 
House appeared to accept his statement that he dislikes 
using his powers and pays careful attention to each case. 
Nevertheless, there was also manifest considerable concern 
that injustice may be done in individual cases. Such con- 
cern is very proper; it is Parliament’s business. Sir 
Archibald Southby cited the case of Mrs Nicholson who 
was apparently acquitted in a court of law of charges 
which formed the main grounds of her detention—yet is 
still detained. Other members were rightly concerned lest 
persons who have been released from detention should be 
victimised. The case of Knight v. Guildford Corporation 
was cited, in which an employee of the Guildford Cor- 
poration sued that body for wrongful dismissal while he 
was detained, and the judge made it clear that on the 
evidence he was satisfied that Mr Knight was not a dis- 
loyal subject. It is certainly difficult for Mr Morrison to 
reply fully to complaints in individual cases because 
security reasons make it necessary to keep much of the 
evidence secret; consequently public opinion cannot be 
satisfied that individual acts of injustice are not being 
committed. But Mr Morrison was probably justified in 
claiming—incidentally, with Mr Pritt—that on the general 
issue there is no public uneasiness. In any referendum 
on the treatment of suspected persons, Mr Morrison would 
almost certainly be given a mandate to act much more 
drastically than he is prepared to do or than Parliament 
is wishing to let him. 


x * * 


Another Failure ? 


In a rousing address to the annual conference of the 
Mineworkers’ Federation at Blackpool, Mr W. Lawther, its 
president, called for an increase in the production of coal. 
He again pointed out that the satisfaction of the miners’ 
wage claims carries with it a duty to give the nation the 
coal it needs—adding that, if they fail, it will be a long day 
before the nation again listens in patience to any of their 
proposals. If they are to work harder and assist the Govern- 
ment in its policy of concentrating work on the most pro- 
ductive seams and pits, the miners have every right to 
expect improved safeguards against accidents and more 
efficient health services, The statement made by Mr F. A. 
Szarvasy, chairman of Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries, 
in a report circulated with the company’s accounts for the 
past year, that the proposed inclusion of “ reticulation ” as 
a certifiable disease for the purpose of compensation was 
likely to “add further heavy burdens to our already over- 
taxed capacity” was particularly unfortunate and inoppor- 
tune at a time when so much depends on the goodwill of the 
miners. The fact is, as Major Lloyd George testified in his 
appeal to the miners’ conference last Tuesday, that produc- 
tion is still too low. It is not going up as well as it should, 
although several weeks have now elapsed since the publica- 
uon of the Government’s coal pians. Only two months 
temain for building up stocks for the winter. Nor is the 
degree of intensity of the Government’s efforts to secure 
economies in consumption—the essential counterpart of 
bigger production—at all reassuring. For political reasons, 
the Government is pledged to give the voluntary restriction 
of household consumption precedence over rationing ; but, 
although the necessary administrative arrangements are 
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now being made to enable the Government to introduce 
rationing at short notice, no time limit has yet been fixed for 
the trial period. A target has no doubt been set for the 
economies required in household consumption ; the public 
should be informed, as scon as possible, whether the target 
is in fact being reached. There also appears to be an in- 
explicable delay in introducing the system of allocating 
coal to industry that was foreshadowed in the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper. True, on July 2oth, the Minister 
of Fuel and Power, took powers under the Control of 
Fuel Order; 1942, to issue specific directions on the 
supply and consumption of various types of fuel for 
different purposes and categories of users and to enforce 
his directions by police inspection of premises, fittings 
and appliances. He is now in a position to exercise 
stringent control over distribution. The test is the exercise 
of these powers, not their existence. Too much is being said 
and much too little is being done. 


* * * 


Cortes de Espana 


General Franco has marked the sixth-anniversary of the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War by setting up the politi- 
cal lintel on the syndicalist structure of Spain’s corporative 
state. For the sake of continuity, the new political institu- 
tion is to be known as the Cortes, though it bears little 
resemblance to the flourishing representative Spanish 
Cortes of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and even 
less to the liberal Cortes of this..The new Cortes is a 
corporative parliament on Italian lines, representing cor- 
porate interests—the syndicates, Falance officials, municipal 
authorities, notables and so forth. The new body has the 
power to deliberate laws, but only subject to the approval 
of the Head of the State, and its functions are as much Con- 
sultative as legislative. It will be interesting to see whether 
it develops the political obstinacy und critical faculty which 
the Italian Senate has managed, under similar handicaps, 
to express. There is certainly no shortage of friction and 
differences to be expressed. In his inaugural speech, General 
Franco inveighed against the enemies inside and outside 
Spain, who are trying to exploit the country’s economic 
difficulties. The Falange, which should be the integrating 
force in all the new administrative and economic organisa- 
tions, is growing more unpopular as the National Revolution 
progresses. Its own ranks are split on the burning question 
of the Monarchy. None of the Government groups has any 
long-term solution to the problem of the unreconciled Left. 
The war and the food position hold the Spanish body 
politic in a state of suspended animation ; but there can be 
no doubt about the explosive forces which lie just below 
the surface and are ready now, as at most other time in the 
last 100 years, to blow sky high the institutions and experi- 
ments and projects of the government in power. 

* * * 


China Fights On 


The success with which the Chinese have been, for 
several months, contesting every yard of the Japanese 
offensive in Chekiang, Kiangsi and Honan, rests on their 
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determination to counter-attack on the morrow of every 
setback. The news that Wenchow, on the coast, has again 
fallen to the Japanese is followed by the announcement 
of a fresh local offensive, while Hengfeng on the 
important Chekiang-Kiangsi railway has also been retaken. 
It is the tactic of reculer pour mieux sauter, which is 
frustrating the latest Japanese push to eliminate the resist- 
ance of Chungking. Meanwhile, there are new rumours that 
the Japanese forces in Manchukuo are being substantially 
reinforced ; and an attack by Japan at a moment when the 
Russians are fully engaged in Europe may be required by 
Axis world strategy. Whether or not such a venture would 
provide Free China with a breathing space is doubtful. A 
cessation of the offensive in Chekiang would not be inevit- 
able, and it is more likely that Japanese activity in this 
area is correlated with future operations in the Indian and 
Burmese zone. In any case, the need for the immediate 
strengthening of China’s position remains obvious. The 
appeal by the United Aid to China Fund should canalise 
much voluntary enthusiasm. It is to be hoped that payment 
can be made in kind and not in cash. Material supplies and 
arms remain the overwhelming need. 


* * * 


A New Advance 


Until July 21st the fighting between the opposing 
forces on the Egyptian front continued to be limited to 
tactical skirmishes, with, however, a balance of advantage 
in favour of the Eighth Army, measured by the number 
of prisoners—over 6,000—taken up to July 2oth. At the 
Same time, there was a marked and hopeful increase in 
inter-Service co-operation. The RAF’s sustained straffing 
of the enemy supply lines and landing fields had its 
effect in the forward fighting zone, while the repeated 
bombardment of Mersa Matruh by naval forces 
at last brought the sea arm into the picture. Now 
General Auchinleck has launched a new attack along 
the whole front, and, in the first bout of fighting, the 
Tel ei Eisa ridge has been retaken from the enemy. How- 
ever, the Eighth Army‘s ability to improve on the line 
which was originally stabilised south of El Alamein must 
not obscure the fact that Rommel’s supply lines to the 
north African coast are as short as ever they were, while, 
outside the immediate hinterland of the battle area, General 
Auchinleck’s remain as desperately long. Rommel has, 
of course, been forestalled, but it is doubtful whether he 
would have been able in any case to resume his offensive 
until substantial supply dumps had been .built up. The 
renewed bombing of Malta provides a significant clue that 
Axis reinforcements may be on the way, and no one can 
pretend the renewed struggle will not be fierce or 
hazardous. The situation is still tense, and not least for 
the Government and people of Egypt whose poised 
and courageous co-operation in a period of real peril is a 
tribute to the political maturity of the nation, the wisdom 
of Nahas Pasha and the foresight which led, far back in 
1936, to the concluding of the Anglo-Egyptian Alliance. 


* x * 


Higher Pensions 


The increases in supplementary pensions—with corre- 
sponding increases in unemployment assistance—will not 
go very far towards meeting the difficulties of pensioners 
and unemployed. It is true that considerable cost, esti- 
mated at about £10,750,000 a year, is involved in even so 
modest an increase, a financial consideration which 
rings hollowly so long as the incomes of other more 
fortunate sections of the population are allowed to climb 
steadily. In wartime, it is simply a question of priority in 
claims on the limited stock of goods available for civilian 
consumption ; and it seems certain that the claim allowed 
to pensioners is much too small. It is also true that the 
concession is only a temporary adjustment pending the 
publication of the Beveridge Report. Even so, the pro- 
posals are disappointing. They were described by some 
Labour members as “ paltry,” “niggardly” and “leaving 
old people on the destitute scale.” The scale rates are to 
be increased by 2s. 6d. for each person over 16 whose 
needs are taken into account and by 1s. for each child 
under that age. Thus a married couple without dependants 
will receive 5s. extra. The winter allowance is to be in- 
creased from 1s. 6d. for a person living alone and 2s. for a 


couple, to 2s. 6d. per person, and the period during which . 
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it is payable (hitherto November-March) is to be extended 
to the end of+April. This will mitigate one very important 
cause of grievance, but it is still less generous than the fuel 
allowances of many public assistance committees; in 
London for instance, the allowance last winter was 3s. 6d. 
from October to the end of April. Arrangements are also 
being made to provide old age pensioners who need thein 
with clothes, blankets, etc. The great drawback is that the 
increase being in supplementary pensions, pensioners who 
refuse to apply for supplementary pensions because of 
the taint of charity will be no better off. As was pointed 
out in The Economist on June 27th, the old age pension 
itself is entirely inadequate for elderly widows who are 
incapable of working and are not eligible for supplementary 
pensions. It is to be hoped that the Beveridge Committec, 
which is now the excuse for every shortcoming that is 
alleged in the Government’s social policy, will approach the 
problem with a broader outlook than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seems, from his replies to questions, to 
adopt. 


* * * 


Sweets for All 


The ration of sweets and chocolates which comes into 
force on Sunday will be two ounces per head for the first 
four-weekly period. Contrary to general expectation, the 
ration is to be the same for children as for adults ; whether 
children will in fact get more than their share is left to the 
parents’ discretion, The ration includes pastilles sold at 
chemists’ shops, other than purely medical goods ; it covers 
chewing gum, but not cholocate biscuits. Automatic 
machines wili no longer contain sweets and chocolates, 
nor will these be available for prizes at fun fairs. The 
ration is to be regarded as a provisional one, and the 
position will be reviewed in the light of experience at 
the end of the period. The amount allowed is substantially 
less than present supplies would permit and less than 
average consumption in recent months. The current rate of 
production is on a basis of a weekly consumption of about 
four ounces per head, and in addition retailers have been 
stocking up in order to be able to meet the demand when 
the scheme comes into force—it has been increasingly 
difficult to buy sweets and chocolates during the past few 
weeks. If there is a large unsold balance in the shops at 
the end of the period, the Ministry of Food will have to 
consider increasing the ration—either the general ration 
or that for children—or else cutting down production. 
Since the war, production of chocolates and sweets has been 
rationalised to a considerable degree ; chocolate firms are 
now working on a basis of not mroe than five persons 
employed per ton produced, and the more elaborate types 
have been eliminated. It is believed that, in order to ration- 
alise distribution and prevent cross-traffic, the chocolate 
and confectionery trades will shortly follow the example 
of the biscuit industry and adopt 2 zoning scheme. 
Under the present arrangement, retailers will be supplied 
according to the number of coupons they collect and keen 
competition may be expected among them to attract 
custom. 


* * * 


One Big Union? 


The Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain took an 
important step at their conference in Blackpool this week 
when they decided that it was necessary to. reorganise the 
union on a national basis. It was significant that only one 
dissentient voice was raised, since at previous conferences 
suggestions for unification have always met with consider- 
able opposition from some of the district delegates. The 
MFGB is one of the oldest unions in the country—it was 
founded in 1889—and has about the loosest organisation, 
aptly described by the President as a “bow and arrow typ¢ 
of organisation.” There are some twenty constituent trade 
unions representing the various coal-mining regions, some 
of which are themselves organised on a federal basis. 
Scotland, Durham, Northumberland, Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, South and North Staffordshire, Cumberland, Derby- 
shire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, North Wales, South 
Wales, the Forest of Dean, Bristol, Somersetshire, Kent and 
Nottinghamshire, all have their own association. The basic 
unit is the miners’ lodge or branch. The establishment of 
a national union would follow logically upon the establish- 
ment of the principle of a national minimum wage and the 
setting up of national wages machinery. The chief deterrent 
to unification in the past has been the different wage agree- 
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ments prevailing in the various districts, which were en- 
forced after the General Strike of 1926. It seems likely, 
however, that a national union would still retain a good 
deal of its federal character and the constituent bodies a 
fair degree of local autonomy. The chief feature of the coal 
industry is its regional or district character, upon which the 
organisation of coalmining, whether for productive efficiency 
or for wages and welfare, must be based. There is a very 
strong local tradition among miners, and there are con- 
siderable local variations in conditions and practices, which 
would have to be taken into account. There are also a host 
of local miners’ officials who would probably resist any 
tendency towards the merging of their local units in a 
centralised organisation. There would certainly be resent- 
ment against any lessening of democratic control. But, pro- 
vided that the union was not over-centralised, its establish- 
ment would be greatly welcomed. A national union could 
be influential in stimulating increased production over the 
country as a whole, and it might even be able to prevent 
the outbreak of localised and unauthorised strikes. 


* * * 


Jam Tomorrow 


To those who complain of the difficulties in getting 
fresh fruit at the present time, it may be some consolation 
to know that there are prospects of plentiful supplies of 
jam. Housewives are being encouraged to make jam, and 
during the coming fortnight a double ration of sugar will 
be available for this purpose. According to the Daily 
Telegraph’s agricultural correspondent, the preserves ration 
may shortly be doubled, in order to enable the trade to 
dispose of its surpluses ; and honey and lemon curd may 
be freed temporarily. The Government is to take over the 
whole of the bla¢Kcurrant crop for making jelly, and the 
bulk of the soft fruit crop this year is passing to jam 
manufacturers. There has been some criticism of the policy 
both from housewives and from growers. The former point 
out that supplies of fruit are available in restaurants, but 
not at greengrocers, and ask how they can be expected to 
make jam when fruit is so difficult to obtain. The Ministry 
reply is that an exceptionally good plum crop is anticipated, 
which should suffice for domestic as well as for commer- 
cial jam-making. The position of the smail fruit growers 
was the subject of a recent debate in the House of Com- 
mons, when Kent MPs stated that growers were being 
told that their crops were “pre-empted” for jam manu- 
facture at unremunerative prices—7}d. a lb. for straw- 
berries and 22d. for green gooseberries. The Ministry’s 
reply was that, in the first place, the maximum prices had 
been fixed in consultation with the growers’ representa- 
tives and that, secondly, it was open to any small grower 
to obtain a licence and sell either at the wholesale price of 
od. or at the retailer’s price of 1s. 2}d. per lb. Undoubtedly 
growers are facing considerable difficulties, owing to short- 
age of labour and transport diffieulties, and the press has 
been full of stories of fruit being left to rot on the ground 
for want of pickers, and of pickers in some areas being paid 
as much as £15 per week. But whatever substance there 
may be in the growers’ complaints, the distribution of 
fruit as preserves and jam should mean that supplies will 
be divided more evenly among the entire population. 


«& * * 


Social Medicine 


It is not surprising that in recent years the promotion 
of good health and the prevention of ill health have acquired 
almost as much importance as the curing of illness itself, 
for progress in these two respects has not kept pace with the 
remarkable progress in the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease. The fatality of cerebro-spinal fever has declined, as 
Mr Ernest Brown pointed out in the recent debate on the 
Ministry of Health, from 60 per cent in the middle of the 
last war and 69 per cent in 1935 to 20 per cent in’ 1940 ; 
but Mr Rowntree found in the comparatively prosperous 
city of York that in 1936 31 per cent of the working-class 
Population were living below the minimum income level 
necessary to secure a healthy life, and the prevalence of 
malnutrition among school children in the poorer parts of 
the country is well known. A closer and more direct study 
of the relation of external factors and disease is now pro- 
mised. The Royal College of Physicians has just appointed 
a committee on social and preventive medicine, and last 
week it was announced that the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust has established a chair of Social Medicine 
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at Oxford University and the foundation of an institute in 
which the new professor will work. The purposes of the 
institute are 
to investigate the influence of social, genetic, environmen- 
tal and domestic factors on the incidence of human disease 
and disability; to seek and promote measures . . . for the pro- 
tection of the individual and community against such forces 
as interfere with the full development and maintenance of 
man’s mental and physical capacity ; 
and to make provision, if required, for the instruction of 
students and doctors in social medicine. But, however 
valuable the work of the new institute, it will be defeated 
if measures are not taken to apply its findings. The chief 
reason why treatment has outrun the prevention of disease 
is the lack of machinery and finance to make the fullest and 
widest use of scientific knowledge. The right life for a 
tuberculous person can be prescribed, but it frequently 
cannot be carried out because there is no means of sup- 
porting his dependants, except by public assistance, and no 
machinery to find him a suitable job. However munificent 
the gifts of the private benefactor, and however brilliant the 
researches of the private individual, the ways and means 
of promoting a healthy community—in other words, the 
socialisation of medicine—must be furnished by the state, 
whatever form the medical services of the country may 
ultimately take. 


Shorter Note 


The German announcement that a convoy system is to 
be introduced in the Baltic is an important success for 
Russian submarines and British aircraft. The recent rise 
in sinkings of German vessels between Norway, Finland, 
and the mainland is of direct assistance to the Red Army. 
The accidental mining of certain Swedish waters remains 
a matter for regret; this incident is, however, less sur- 
prising than the unexplained arrival of armed German 
guards in a Swedish port on board a Norwegian merchant 
ship. The guards were apparently disarmed and five were 
interned for the duration of the vessel’s stay in port. 
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HE wages policy announced by the War Labour Board, 
in connection with its grant of a 5.5 cents an hours (44 
cents a day) increase to 157,000 workers in the “ little steel ” 
companies, has provoked a storm of criticism in the United 
States and turned the full force of public attention to the 
relation between wage increases and the danger of inflation. 
Whether the five-point programme of the Board, of which 
unfortunately only certain extracts have reached this 
country, is the final and considered definition of the wage 
policy for which there has been so much demand may be 
doubted. The President in his Press conference intimated 
that he is studying the problems of wage policy and price 
control and that an early message to Congress could be 
expected. ; 
The first principle of the Board’s policy on wages, which 
has roused so much indignation, reads : — 

For the period from January 1, 1941, to May, 1942, which 
followed 2 hone period ie sdaiee stability, ie ana living 
jncreased about 15 per cent. If any group of workers aver- 
— less than a I5 per cent increase = hourly =e a 

uring or immedia receding or following this 

their established sennedline standards have been broken. If 
any group of workers averaged a 15 per cent wage increase 
or more ‘their established peace-time standards have been 
preserved. 


As it stands, this is simply a statement of fact, and 
hardly seems to warrant the fury it has aroused. In the 
absence of the rest of the text, it is difficult to judge whether 
reports that the Board intends to maintain the real purchas- 
ing power of labour intact by all-round Wage increases are 
necessarily accurate. Cabled messages to the British Press re- 
port that this is the case ; but it is impossible to have full 
confidence in them in view of the errors which have crept 
into these cables recently, particularly on labour matters. It 
was for example, incorrectly reported two weeks ago that 
the WLB has granted the full dollar-a-day rise to the steel 
uaions, whereas this was only the recommendation of the 
Board’s fact-finding panel and has actually been rejected by 
the Board. 

If the War Labour Board does in fact propose to main- 
tain the real purchasing power of labour, it will find itself 
in a very short time defeated both by the realities of war 
economics and practical politics. It is impossible for labour’s 
real purchasing power to be maintained at a time when the 
supply of goods is dwindling. If wages continue to be raised 
and other controls of purchasing power are not applied, 
consumption will simply be restricted by rising prices. More 
immediately, however, the Board will find itself embroiled 
in a first-class political fight with Congress, which has 
always had a hankering after legislation to freeze wages. 
.President Roosevelt’s announcement that he is to send a 
message to Congress shows that he has fully appreciated the 
storm which is brewing, and it is unlikely that he will 
support the extreme position the Board is reported to have 
taken. Whatever action the President requests will have the 
purpose of heading off the enactment of wage freezing legis- 
lation, dear to many Congressmen as a means of ingratiating 
themselves with middle-class or agricultural constituencies. 

The facts in the “little steel” case shed only a limited 
amount of light upon the intentions of the War Labour 
Board. The contention of the Board’s fact-finding panel, 
which recommended two weeks ago that the union should 
be granted the full dollar-a-day rise they demanded, was 
that the increase was justified on several counts: first, the 
13.3 per cent increase in the cost of living since the 12 per 
cent wage increase granted in April, 1941 ; secondly, the 
lack of much opportunity to work overtime, which makes 
earnings of steel workers lower than those in other durable 
goods industries ; and, thirdly, the fact that, as wage-rates 
in other durable goods industries have risen, the wage 
advantages enjoyed by steel workers have diminished. The 
panel did not fail to point out that this was not a case where 
standards of health and decency were endangered by low 
wages ; the grant of an increase can only be reconciled with 
the anti-inflation programme recently announced by Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt on the score of his intentionally vague refer- 
ence to adjusting “ inequalities.” 

In its final decision, the War Labour Board limited the 
wage rise to 44 cents a day—rather less than half the union’s 
demand. This was in accordance with former decisions, 
such as that in the shipbuilding industry, where the increase 
amounted to about half of what the ‘workers would have 
received had their agreement, which linked wages with the 
cost of living, been adhered to. The dangers of these wage 
increases are obvious, and have not been overlooked in the 
Press on either side of the Atlantic. The award in “little 
steel” will affect overtime pay as well as basic wages; it 
stimulates wage demands in other industries, and makes it 
more difficult for the Board to take a firm stand at any point. 
It is reported today that the steel union is now Tihaine 
to demand an increase for the 650,000 workers in the rest 
of the steel industry ; this is apparently to be limited to the 
44 cents a day won by “little steel.” The queue on the 
Labour Board’s agenda already includes the representatives 
of the aluminium, automobile, textile, and rubber workers, 
who are asking for dollar-a-day increases. As is plain from 
this list, it is the highly organised workers who are asking for 
and obtaining rises, with a consequent further distortion of 
the wage structure to the disadvantage of the less organised. 

In considering American wage policy, it should be remem- 
bered that the War Labour Board deals with only a 
minority of cases, the stubborn tangles which are not amen- 
able to conciliation. Many demands for wage increases never 
come before any Government body; many are dealt with 
by the Department of Labour ; the WPB has a finger in the 
pie, and has been reported to favour a stabilisation agree- 
ment for the aircraft industry similar to that in existence in 
shipbuilding. The failure to develop and apply a consistent 
wages policy is in large part due to the fact that no agency 
has been specifically made responsible for developing a 
programme and given the powers to carry it out. 


Comparison with Britain 


The dangers of indiscriminate and widespread wage 
increases should not, however, be allowed to convey the 
impression that American labour is more extortionate in its 
demands or less resolved’ in its patriotism than British 
labour. Despite the White Paper on wages policy published 
in Britain last summer, the principle of linking wage-rates 
with the cost of living has been very widely accepted as 
wartime policy in this country ; the case for rectifying sub- 


_ Standard wages was accepted, as, for instance, in the coal 


industry ; and some unions have not been unwilling to argue 
that their wages should be raised to preserve former advan- 
tages in rates over other industries, or, indeed, to extend 
them. After nearly three years at war, Britain has signally 
failed to achieve a policy of true wage stabilisation ; and it 
is hardly surprising that in the United States, where time 
has been shorter, the difficulties immeasurably greater, and 
the apparent necessity less, a very similar situation exists. 
There is, in fact, a striking similarity in the relation be- 
tween earnings and cost-of-living increases ‘in the two 
countries. In the United States,“the rise in the cost of living 
has been about 15% in the seventeen months ended in 
May ; the rise in weekly earnings—to January, 1942, the 
latest date for which figures are obtainable—has been about 
27%. In Great Britain, during the period October, 1938, to 
July, 1940, which covers the beginnings of the armament 
boom, and for that reason may be compared to the last 17 
months in the United States, the cost of living rose 19°., 
while weekly earnings rose by 30 per cent. It is regrettable 
that statistics of weekly wage rates are not available for the 
United States; the figures which have been given some 
currency in the British Press relate to hourly earnings, rather 
than to wage-rates. It is, of course, true that the British 
earnings figures probably are more influenced by overtime 
than those for the United States; but it should not be 
forgotten that overtime has been worked for a very long 
period in some American industries, such as machine tools. 
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Much of the sound and fury over wage and union policy 
in the United States is due to the immaturity of the unions 
and the recalcitrance of management,.as well as to the 
prejudices and ignorance of large sections of the public. 
The difficulty of developing a wage policy framed in the 
national interest is immeasurably increased by the hostility 
and friction between management and labour which still 
persist. Labour is reluctant to make sacrifices which it 
feels would be to the advantage of anti-union employers; 
it is suspicious of the labour-baiters in Congress; and the 
position is complicated by the existence of two great labour 
organisations, the AFL and CIO, both of which must keep 
a wary eye on John L. Lewis. It is his presence in the 
background which undoubtedly has goaded on Philip 
Murray to obtain wage increases in steel which would not 
compare too unfavourably with the dollar a day rise secured 
by John L. Lewis for the coal-miners. Any slackening in 
effort by the CIO and AFL leaders would immediately be 
exploited by Lewis, and would create a risk of wild-cat 
strikes which would be damaging, not only to Murray and 
Green, but also to the war effort. In recent months there 
has been a certain amount of industrial unrest, and it is 
President Roosevelt’s unenviable task to keep this under 
control, without endangering the price controls and alienat- 
ing public and Congressional opinion. 

There are undoubtedly sound grounds for alarm at the 
way in which the President’s anti-inflation programme is 
being interpreted. These spring not only from wages 
policy, but also from a failure to implement the points of 
the programme all along the line. In this country, the 
dangers of an elastic wages policy have to a substantial 
degree been overcome by the strict application of ration- 
ing, drastic increases in taxation «nd voluntary saving. As 
was pointed out in The Economist on January 17th, the 
British people cannot take entire credit for the restriction 
of consumption to which they have submitted; the shipping 
position and the nearness of the enemy made any other 
course unthinkable. If similar controls were in  exist- 
ence or imminent in the United States, the question of 
wages, the activities of the farm bloc and other pressure 
groups could be faced with more confidence. It is perhaps 
the misfortune of the United States that there is no obvi- 
ous physical necessity for stringent reductions in living 
standards, and that the main battlefields still seem remote 
to many people. This makes it possible for Congress, and 
to a lesser degree for the Administration, to hesitate to 
translate the necessary sacrifices into specific and personal 
burdens, for which they will be held responsible in Novem- 
ber. Congressmen feel they can with impunity endanger 
the control of prices by refusing Mr. Henderson adequate 
funds for his department; they can hold up the Appropria- 
tion Bill of the Department of Agriculture, so that the 
farm interests can do a deal on the question of farm prices. 
Both Congress and the President are unhappy about the 
imposition of rationing, particularly of petrol and rubber. 
The Tax Bill, which falls far short of what was requested 
by the Treasury, still lingers in Congress, which continues 
to tinker with the rate at which excess profits shall be 
taxed. 

If the United States is unable to escape a large measure 
of inflation, the primary responsibility will not fall upon 
labour, but upon all groups for not realising in time that 
the war cannot be won on the principle of “ living as usual.” 


American Notes 


Chief of Staff ? 


The news that President Roosevelt has appointed 
Admiral Leahy, former American Ambassador to Vichy, 
to be Chief of Staff to himself, is not entirely unexpected, 
But it raises as many questions as it settles. The President’s 
evasiveness about the precise nature of Admiral Leahy’s 
duties and the extent of his powers leaves in doubt the 
question whether this appointment does in fact mean 
a delegation of the President’s authority or any substantial 
step toward the creation of a unified command for the 
American Forces. Admiral Leahy is an old friend of the 
President. He held the post of Chief of Naval Operations 
from 1937 to 1939 after a long career in the Navy, and in 
1939 became Governor of Puerto Rico. Among the causes 
for which he has fought—unfortunately not always with 
success—have been the fortification of Guam, the expan- 
sion of air power, and the building up of the Navy to the 
5-5-3 ratio. Admiral Leahy is said to be popular with the 
Army, an essential qualification. The campaigners, headed 
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by the New York Times, for the appointment of a Joint 
Chief of Staff, may nevertheless prove to be somewhat 
less than satisfied by the selection. Admiral Leahy’s age— 
he is 67—and the fact that he has spent the last three 
years in administrative and diplomatic posts rather than 
on active service suggest that he will not take over active 
direction of operations. Nor was the President very reas- 
suring on this point. He is quoted as having said that 
Admiral Leahy would save him hours “by reading a lot 
of opinions and doing other jobs requiring leg work or 
having others to do it for him.” Asked by one correspon- 
dent whether the appointment meant that President Roose- 
velt, as Commander-in-Chief, would take a more active 
part in planning the world_strategy of the United Nations, 
the President replied with his customary skill, “That 
would be impossible.” It is hard to believe that Mr Roose- 
velt will feel able to relinquish his responsibility for the 
direction of the war, nor is it likely that he wishes to do 
more than to transfer less essential duties. If the appoint- 
ment soothes the critics of “civilian strategy,” all the 
better. 
* * * 

The New WPB 


Further details concerning the “realignment” of the 
War Production Board are now available. Day-by-day con- 
trol of war production, with the exception of plant conver- 
sion and new construction, is turned over to the Forces. 
The control of the WPB over production for the war effort 
will be based mainly on its hold on the flow and distribution 
of raw materials. Mr. Nelson insists that this is the crux of 
the matter, and that once the Services have their supplies 
allocated, they should be able to decide how best to use 
them. This is possible because of the development of the 
allocations system for critical raw materials. It is expected 
that it will be extended further as the Requirements Com- 
mittee gets more experience. Mr Nelson regards himself 
as an “umpire,” deciding what supplies are to go to the 
Services, Lend-Lease and civilian needs. The two vice- 
chairmen appointed by Mr Nelson are Mr Batt and Mr 
Knowlson. Mr Batt, formerly director of Materials and 
Chairman of the Requirements Committee and the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board, is to supervise all WPB activi- 
ties and, in Mr Nelson’s absence, will deputise for him. 
Mr Batt went to Washington in 1940 to join the National 
Defence Advisory Board, leaving his $50,000 a year job as 
head of the Swedish Ball-bearing Company (SKF Indus- 
tries). He is universally admitted to be an unusually able 
administrator, and his friendly relations both with Big 
Business and the New Deal are a rare and precious asset. 


.He now surrenders the chairmanship of the Requirements 


Committee, but will continue to head the Combined Raw 
Materials Board. Mr Knowlson, formerly President of 
Stewart-Warner, becomes vice-chairman in charge of pro- 
gramme determination and takes over the chairmanship of 
the Requirements Committee, which means that he wil! 
supervise the flow of materials. The responsibility for put- 
ting programmes into operation goes to Amory Houghton, 
board chairman of the Corning Glass Works. So far there 
has been no appdintment to the job of deputy chairman on 
programme progress, whose work it will be to anticipate 
bottlenecks, make reports and correct mistakes. After the 
completion of his reorganisation, Mr Nelson,-in a speech 
at Detroit, announced that he expected a war production 
of about $45,000 million this year and $70-75,000 millions 
next. He continued: 

I do not believe it can ever rise to much above that figure. 
ase boaters The materials which would be needed to get pro- 
duction substantially higher than that simply are not available. 
But doing that much will be magnificent. 


There will be no disposition to argue that if these astrono- 
mical figures are attained, it will be magnificent indeed. J« 
must be remembered, however, that the WPB does not 
work in a vacuum ; however efficient its organisation, it: 
success will be in large measure determined by decisions 
taken by other agencies in the fields of manpower, rationing, 
transport and taxation. 


* . * * 


Farmers at Work 


It is a pity that the political manceuvrings of the farm 
bloc outshine the work of the average American farmer, 
who, unlike his representatives in Congress, continues 
to do an immense and essential job of work toward the 
victory of the United Nations. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced that a banner year for crop and live- 
stock production is in the making. On fewer acres than 
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were ploughed in 1918, the American farmer will raise 
40 per cent more food than in th#t year. A corn crop of 
over 2,627 million bushels is forecast, to be added to 760 
million bushels of old corn and a wheat crop of 904 
million bushels is expected, to raise the nation’s stocks to 
more than 1,500 million bushels. The production of beef 
and milk is expected to reach a record figure. Most interest- 
ing is the changing pattern of production, instigated by the 
Department of Agriculture in order to feed America’s 
Allies abroad and to make good some of the losses suffered 
in the Pacific. Particular emphasis has been placed upon 
the production of fats and oils. The acreage for 1942 for 
soya beans has been placed at 54 per cent above 1941, pea- 
nuts at 155 per cent above 1941, and flaxseed 34 per cent. 
Dairy farming and truck farming are also digging into 
the acreage formerly occupied by staples such as wheat, 
rye, corn and cotton. Truck farm acreage is up I2 per cent 
over last year. So much cheese is being produced that the 
Secretary of Agriculture recently told newspapermen to put 
two pieces on every portion of apple pie. Very considerable 
difficulties have had to be surmounted to make this expan- 
sion of production possible. Farm wages continue to rise, 
but not sufficiently to keep labourers on the farm ; it is 
reported in one instance that the high wages paid in the 
construction of an ordnance plant in Arizona drew farm 
workers from all over the state ; and the US Employment 
Service has been urging farm labour to take war jobs. 
Transportation is becoming more difficult and farmers ex- 
pect real trouble {n the autumn of this year. The achieve- 
ments of American agriculture are due in the main to the 
use of more machinery, more elecfric power, more fertili- 
sers, better seeds, and better livestock breeding practices. 
‘The Department of Agriculture is particularly proud of 
the extensive use made of conservation materials such as 
lime and superphosphate, which will make it possible for 
peak production to be continued. It is not thought that 
total production wilf continue to increase next year, but 
there will be even more crop diversification. In particular 
the Department would like to see more soya beans, flax- 
seed and peanuts grown, for their oil content, and more 
feed grains, rice, sugar cane and potatoes. 





Men for Mars 


The announcement of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion that sinkings last week were at the highest level of 
the war, and “greatly exceeded” new construction, lends 
added weight to the discussion in the United States about 
the possibility of constructing giant 70-ton air transports to 
ferry troops and cargoes to the battle-fronts. It has been 
known for some weeks that the War Production Board was 
considering the problem, but it was Mr Henry Kaiser who 
first attracted public attention by urging that nine shipyards 
should be converted to the production of 70-ton iviartin 
Mars flying-boats, which have a pay-load of 14 tons and 
can carry 100 men fully equipped. According to Mr Kaiser, 

Five thousand of them could land half a million equipped 

men in England in a single day and next day could fly over 

again with 70,000 tons of supplies—fresh milk, beefsteaks, 

sugar—and bombs. 
Mr Kaiser estimated that the nine shipyards could be in 
full production within ten months at the rate of 5,000 
planes a year, and there are already reports that Andrew 
Higgins, another of the “miracle ” shipbuilders, is propos- 
ing to convert his shipyard to the production of Mars cargo 
transports. This is the sort of proposal that can hardly fail 
to capture the imagination, and the extraordinary record 
Mr Kaiser has achieved in the mass production of ships 
makes it easy to believe that if he sets out to mass produce 
70-ton airliners, he will deliver the goods. There are, how- 
ever, warning murmurs about materials from the War 
Production Board; and the enthusiasts for air transport 
have not given equal publicity to the very considerable 
obstacles. Bad weather still grounds planes ; an elaborate 
and enlarged air terminal would be necessary; fighter 
protection would have to be provided ; pilots would have 
to be re-trained ; and in the case of transports less highly 
deveolped than the Mars—which is. said to be able to fly 
the Atlantic and return non-stop—vast quantities of aviation 
petrol would have to be transported. The Mars is said to 
have passed its first tests successfully ; but the possibility 
of disastrous delays before production became really estab- 
lished will, it is to be hoped, keep the War Production 
Board from being stampeded into abandoning any sub- 
stantial section of the shipbuilding programme. 
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Manpower Policy 


It now appears that legislation to give the Manpower 
Commission power to draft workers for war factories or 
essential civilian occupations will be put off until after 
the elections, although the Commission is said to believe 
that there will be an acute labour shortage by October. 
Serious local shortages already exist in many centres of 
war production, such as Portland, Maine, Hartford, Buf- 
falo, Hampton Roads, Charlestown, and in most of the 
cities along the West Coast. They are not far off in cities 
like Detroit. which is now registering women for war work, 
Akron, Wichita, Milwaukee and Philadelphia. At the same 
time, New York City, which is considered too vulnerable 
for war industry, reports growing unemployment. The 
draft of a National Service Act is already in existence, which 
according to Government officials, will give the Manpower 
Commission “distributory control over labour supply ” 
and “ power to freeze labour on the job”; as might have 
been expected, it is milder than the British equivalent. The 
only progress reported in the manpower situation is the 
setting up, by the Commission, of local committees in 64 
key industrial centres to harmonise the demands of indus- 
try and the draft boards. The Commission is at present 
drawing up plans for what it will do when Congress gives 
it the power—and when both labour shortages and training 
deficiencies become so acute that they can no longer be 
shelved. 


* x * 


Shorter’ Notes 


The latest salvage drive concerns the railroads. The War 
Production Board is preparing a campaign to salvage 
about 40 million feet of rail suitable for relaying for emer- 
gency sidings and spurs in camps, new shipyards and 
arsenals, and to replace worn-out rail on busy lines. The 
railroads may prove more co-operative than the general 
public, which responded very unevenly to the campaiga 
for salvaging rubber, but experience seems to show that 
something more than voluntary effort is needed. 

* 


The Chairman of the War Manpower Commission has 
announced that 12,500,000 persons were working in direct 
war employment on July Ist, compared with 9,000,000 on 
April rst and 6,900,000 on January Ist. 

* 


There has been some improvement in supplies of petro! 
and oil to the East Coast. The Petroleum Co-ordinator has 
reported that over 68,000 more barrels of oil were moved 
daily by rail during the week ending July 11th than the 
daily volume moved in the week ending July 4th. 

* 


According to the press, the United Fruit Company has 
announced that it will sponsor the development in Centra! 
America of crude rubber and other commodities cut off 
from US markets when Japan overran the Far East. The 
company will grow natural rubber, abaca, quinine, teak- 
wood, tung oil, loofa and citronella. The projects will be 
started first in Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua and Panama. It is the first major plan undertaken by 
private interests to replace the Western hemisphere’s 
supply of oriental commodities. 

* 


The Office of War Information has announced that it 
will establish a branch office in London under the super- 
vision of Ambassador Winant to keep British people better 
informed about the United States. 


* 


The President extended the scrap rubber campaign to 
July roth because in the first two weeks only the disap- 
pointing total of 219,000 tons of rubber was collected. Mr 
Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior, has suggested that 
people were hdarding rubber. 

* 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has reported that 
nearly 12 million persons were employed on farms on June 
Ist, 232,000 more than a year ago. This increase is some- 
what deceptive, however, for it is largely because more 
women and children are at work, to replace experienced 
farm labourers drafted into the Services and drawn into 
war industry by higher wages. There are already many 
local shortages of farm labour, and a nation-wide: shortage 
is possible in the autumn. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Politics in Bolivia 


, (From a Correspondent in La Paz) 


fune 20th 


N, May 4, 1942, parliamentary elections took place in 

Bolivia. Public opinion ‘was apathetic, but the result 
indicates the decline of the somewhat loose coalition, called 
the Democratic Alliance, which had governed Bolivia in the 
previous two years. This coalition was composed of 
Liberals, Republicans proper and Republican Socialists ; 
there were no fundamental political differences between 
them—they all represented the mining interests or those of 
the big landlords and were of an essentially conservative 
outlook. 

The real victors of the election were the Unified 
Socialists of the Opposition, who became the second biggest 
party in the Bolivian Congress. From a European view- 
point, their position would roughly correspond with the 
Radicals of the Centre in France. (Neither the Republican 
Socialists nor the Unified Socialists have anything in 
common with Socialism as it is understood in Europe.) 
The PIR, the party of the revolutionary Left, scored some 
modest gains. This is the party of the Bolivian working 
class, which is repressed from time to time, but on the 
whole makes steady progress and is the only party to 
command organised mass support. The third body to im- 
prove its position somewhat was the movement of the 
National Revolution, which is a typical middle-class party, 
with a confused mixture of nationalist, anti-imperialist and 
totalitarian tendencies. 

The central issue of Bolivia’s domestic politics is its 


‘relations with the United States. According to Professor 


Victor Paz Estenssoro, head of the National Revolution 
movement, and one of the Government’s chief critics, 
Bolivia, as the biggest producer of tin and antimony for 
the United Nations, should seize the-opportunity offered by 
the war to fill up its coffers depleted in the Chaco war. He 
has accused the Government of giving up Bolivia’s mineral 
products without due compensation. In his opinion, the 
United States should place loans at the disposal of Bolivia 
for improving the welfare of the people. 

In point of fact, last summer, Bolivia, after discovering a 
Nazi plot, expelled the Nazi Minister, Wendel, and signed 
contracts for the exclusive delivery of its strategic minerals 
to the democracies. All Axis subjects employed by the air- 
line, Lloyd Aereo Boliviano, were dismissed, and the line 
put under the control of the Panagra. At Rio de Janeiro, 
Bolivia sided unequivocally with the United States; was 
among the first countries to break off diplomatic relations 
with the Axis ; accepted the black lists of London and 
Washington ; and took steps against Axis sabotage and pro- 
paganda. Nevertheless, the pre-condition of United States 
loans was the settlement of Standard Oil’s pending suit, 
after which, Bolivia was assured, the United States would 
grant substantial economic and financial assistance as well 
as higher mineral prices—especially for tin, by far the most 
important item of Bolivian exports. 5 

It was against this background that Ultima Hora, the 
most important evening paper of La Paz, published the 
editorial from the Saturday Evening Post of April 18th 
headed “Fooling Our Neighbours.” This editorial stated 
that at Rio de Janeiro too many promises were made to the 
Latin American countries ; they were told to obtain priorities 
for the delivery of US products and so on ; these promises 
cannot be kept, the editorial went on, and the Latin 
American countries consequently think they were fooled ; 
in business quarters of the United States, it concluded, it is 
thought that all this could have been avoided if their 
— at Rio de Janeiro had been told the plain 
truth. 


Cards on the Table 


Ultima Hora, which is definitely anti-Nazi and by no 
means anti-USA, printed on June 16th a significant 
editorial called “Cards on the Table, Uncle Sam” and 
asking twelve questions : — 


When are we to get the 25 million dollars promised to 
further the development of our agriculture, industry, 
mineral regions and highways ? 

When will the investment of the promised 54 million 
dollars in our oil industry begin ? 

When shall we get the 2 million dollars to stabilise our 
currency ? 

What quota of steel, machinery, fuel and other 
materials will be assigned to us to carry out these public 
works ? 

What quota shall we get of equipment for developing 
our interior communications ? 

Shall we get new railway material to replace our anti- 
quated equipment ? 
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What proportion of shipping space is reserved for 
goods destined for Bolivia ? 

What quotas of goods will be assigned to Bolivian 
commerce to prevent it from being completely paralysed ? 

What kind of assistance will the Export-Import Bank 
give to Bolivian industry and commerce... ? 

Will North America defend our centres of production 
in case of an attack by the Axis ? 

Will North American co-operation be permanent or is 
it only due to the war emergency ? 

And the most essential—why does not Uncle Sam 
advance some millions of dollars as a guarantee of its 
policy of investment in Bolivia ? 

We are democrats, we believe in the cause of demo- 
cracy and desire the victory of the Allies. We are, how- 
ever, Bolivians first and only then democrats. .. . We 
have acquired the right to raise our voice today in the 
concert of the American peoples and declare loudly: 
“ Cards on the table, Uncle Sam, or we stop playing.” 


Results Wanted 


This article was obviously intended to warn the United 
States that the present Government is in urgent need of 
obtaining some positive results before August when the 
Bolivian Congress will meet and the Government’s foreign 
. policy will be put to a severe test. The next day, however, 
the morning paper La Razon announced that the Minister 
of Finance and the Minister of Economic Affairs were to go 
to Washington to sign agreements with the Export-Import 
Bank and that in July the Bolivian Corporation for Indus- 
trial Development would be granted a loan of $15 millions. 

The urgency of obtaining some positive results was 


emphasised by the declaration of the leader of the Repub- . 


licans proper that “It does not seem possible to obtain a 
majority for the present ministerial combination. Apart 
from some failures of a political nature . . . the reputation 
of the Government was very much jeopardised by the 
futility of its endeavours with the American Mission.” A 
political solution might be possible if the Unified Socialists 
were to participate in the Government. They are about to 
enter into a gentlemen’s agreement with the Republican 
Socialists, which makes it even more important for the 
Government to obtain their support and thereby secure a 
parliamentary majority. But the central issue of Bolivian 
politics for the time being is the nature and size of the 
— the Government can secure from the United 
tates, 


France’s Food Situation 


[By A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


July 20th 


On the face of it, the food situation and the supply position 
in general seem to have improved in France during the 
past few weeks. At the beginning of April, there was 
a general talk of an impending food crisis. The wheat 
shortage was particularly stressed. Available quantities were 
said to be insufficient to carry on the country to the new 
harvest, and the peasants were blamed for hoarding food 
and for helping the profiteers in the black market. A 

The situation cannot have changed substantially since 
Laval took control of the Government. Nevertheless, Vichy 
tries to convey the impression of a definite improvement. 
Any idea of reducing the bread ration was dismissed, and 
it was hoped that the good will of the farmers would make 
drastic measures unnecessary. It has been repeatedly 
said that deliveries of grain to the supply authorities were 
increasing. In two or three weeks, threshing will start in 
France, and the transport of North African grain has just 
begun. It is thought to be improbable that the bread ration 
will have to be reduced at all this year. No definite informa- 
tion is available on the cereal harvest except a statement 
from the Ministry of Agriculture and Food Supply, accord- 
ing to which prospects are not so good as a few weeks ago. 
Nevertheless, the Government has pledged itself to an in- 
crease in the wheat growers’ bread rations from 350 grammes 
to 500 grammes a day. 

An improvement is also said to have taken place in the 
wine position. From the middle of June until the end of the 
harvest, land workers will get a supplementary ration of 
half a litre a day, which will probably be extended to 
industrial workers. Bonnafous, who is Secretary of State 
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for Agriculture and Food Supply, is specially in charge of 
the wine, fats, fish and food industries sections, and has 


made it known that a general increase in the quantities of’ 


wine available to all consumers can be expected, 

According to other official statements, the meat situation 
is not so critical as a few months ago. Only the fats position 
appears serious. Last year’s African groundnut harvest was 
poor and only one-fifth of the normal amount reached 
France. Butter deliveries during the last few months have 
been alarmingly low, and great efforts will have to be made 
to collect more from the farms. Meanwhile, no more butter 
will be allowed in the family food parcels. 


Higher Rations for Farmers 


In general, restrictions on supplies have been relaxed, 
especially with regard to the farmer. The Government’s 
policy is to divide the foodstuffs produced by the peasants 
into four parts: one part will be set aside for seed ; another 
for the consumption of the peasant and his family; a 
third will have to be delivered to the Government ; and a 
fourth will be disposed of freely by the peasant on the 
market, at regulated prices. The meaning of this géneral 
statement is that the farmers will enjoy food rations higher 
than the rest of the population and that they will be able 
to sell a part of their production to whomsoever they wish. 

The coal position also seems to be better, since the 


Government has promised that the tonnage put at the. 


disposal of households will be increased next winter. It is 
not very easy to explain this overnight marked improve- 
ment in the supply position. One hypothesis can be ruled 
out—an increase in production of any size. It is probable 
that part of the difficulties experienced by the Vichy 
Government before Laval came to power can be ascribed 
to German pressure to secure economic and political advan- 
tages. It is possible that this pressure has been relaxed as 
part of the bargain between Laval and the Germans. 

But the sudden change in the general outlook requires 
a general explanation which might lie in the Government 
stocks policy. The former team of Ministers was made up 
of old men, very cautious, expecting a long war and playing 
a wait-and-see game. It is quite likely that they had 
accumulated, insofar as the situation allowed, emergency 
stocks of the most essential products. In the case of wine, 
Bonnafous has stated explicitly that he intended to put part 
of the stocks on the market. It would not be surprising if 
that were the general policy of the Laval Government, 
anxious to get at any cost a minimum of popular support 


‘ and speculating on a quick change in the military situation. 


It is also probable that the demagogic character of the new 


administration has led them to make promises which they 


will not be able to keep. The tone of the Government state- 
ments has already changed in the last few days. The difficul- 
ties in the food situation are again stressed, in particular the 
shortage of vegetables in the big towns. 


The Plight of Jaffa Citrus 


[FROM A JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


May 24th 
SINCE citrus shipments have not been possible during the 
last two years, no exact figures have been obtainable about 
citrus crops, which, however, were certainly much smaller 
than in the pre-war period. In the last peacetime season, 
1938-39, the total citrus crop was estimated at some 18 
million cases, including 2.5 million cases of grapefruit and 
a quarter of a million cases of lemons and other citrus. 
Of this total, over 15 million cases were exported, making 
a f.o.b. value of £P.4.4 million, while the balance was 
absorbed by the local market and processing industries. 
Since then about 90,000 dunums of groves, planted during 
the “boom” yéars of the early thirties, have come into 
bearing, and under normal conditions the total crop should 
have reached at least 25 million cases. But the most 
optimistic estimate for the 1941-42 season does not exceed 
9 million cases, and a more conservative computation, 
6-6.5 million cases (equal to about 200,000 tons), is pro- 
bably nearer the truth. Actually, local consumption, 
including use for cattle fodder, accounted for about 60,000 
tons ; another 45,000 were absorbed by various industries, 
mainly for the extraction of oils, canning, etc.; and some 
40,000 were sold to the troops stationed in the Middle East. 
A part of the crop was buried or destroyed, and the prices 
obtained were mostly exceedingly low. The average sale 
proceeds were only about £P.o.5 per dunum, and an equal 
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sum is to be distributed to growers from an excise duty 
on citrus, introduced on their behalf ; but expert opinion 
maintains that much better results could have been attained 
had it not been for the apathy of the growers and the lack 
of an efficient marketing organisation. 

As long as there is no export overseas, there is no hope 
that sale proceeds will meet the cost of maintaining the 
groves. This was about £P6-8 per dunum in peacetime, 


excluding the grower’s sustenance, and is substantially © 


higher now. The danger of total ruin thus faced the Pales- 
tinian citrus industry, and it was only averted by cultiva- 
tion loans issued by the banks from 1940 under a Govern- 
ment guarantee. The total amount of these loans up to now 
exceeds £P1 million, but an amount of £P3 per dunum 
covers only watering expenses and the most urgent cultiva- 
tion needs. The natural result is a wide neglect of the 
citrus groves. According to official estimates, about 18,000 
dunums had been either uprooted or abandoned by the 
end of 1940, and the area is much larger at present. Even 
more disastrous is the fact that the remaining groves bear 
on the average not more than a quarter of their normal 
yield. Fertilisers are very scarce, and the fruit decaying in 
the groves encourages the spreading of diseases. Should 
these conditions persist for another year or two, hardly 
200,000 dunums of citrus groves will survive the war, and 
these too will be in poor condition and will need a long 
period of convalescence. 

It has been pointed out that the smaller citrus crop may 
help to alleviate the problems of packing,.shipping and 
marketing after the war, but it will certainly be a hard 
blow for Palestine’s economy to lose a third of its most 
important industry, which accounted for about 80 per cent 
of total exports. It must be borne in mind that the total 
area planted with citrus on the eve of the wdr was 300,000 
dunums, representing a capital investment of about £P25 
millions and a potential crop of about 30 million cases. 


Pre-War Difficulties 


It is true that Palestine had to contend with the problem 
of finding markets for its growing citrus crop before the 
war, but the difficulties were mostly due to political causes 
such as trade restrictions and the inability, owing to the 
terms of the mandate, to enter into barter agreements ; 
these impediments will not necessarily exist after the war. 
The opinion, therefore, prevails among the growers that 
steps should be taken to conserve the existing plantations 
and to strengthen the industry by improved methods of 
cultivation, and to reduce costs by lengthening the shipping 
season through rebudding a part of the orange trees with 
earlier ripening and later ripening varieties, and by similar 
means. However, up to now nothing of the sort has been 
undertaken, and the Government’s policy seems to aim at 
deliberately reducing the planted area in order to stabilise 
the future citrus exports at about the pre-war level. 


Portugal’s New Loan 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


- Fuly roth 
AS was expected, strong and immediate demand for the 
first three series of bonds, each series being 100,000 contos 
(conto = approximately £10) has resulted in their entire 
absorption by the market. The fourth series will therefore be 
issued at once. 

It is noteworthy that while much of the investment was 
made by large holders, the interest shown by the general 
public for comparatively small lots has been much greater 
than: was expected by local brokers. The point. is important, 
inasmuch as it is tantamount to a vote of confidence in the 
Government’s policy on the part of the petite bourgeoisie. 
And while the earlier 3} per cent bond issue, launched at the 
end of 1941, is quoted at par, the 3 per cents stand to-day at 
93.1, with a firm tendency. Undeniably, Dr Salazar’s simple 
recipe, “always spend a little less than your annual income, 
and capitalise your resultant surpluses,” has wrought 
wonders in Portuguese finance. Never in the long history 
of Portugal has the country .been so thoroughly solvent, 
and one may go so far as to say that the example of the 
state has also reacted on the methods and morals of private 
business enterprise. No one can say just how post-war con- 
ditions for finance and trade will open when peace does 
come, but that Portugal will be in an exceptionally favour- 
able situation created largely by its own financial and 
commercial integrity is reasonably certain. 
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Agricultural Mobilisation.—The urban population in 
several Soviet districts has been mobilised for agricultural 
work. In the Ordjonikidze region, more than 100,000 
townspeople have been sent to the countryside, and 200,000 
in Kazakhstan; 110,000 have been directed to agricul- 
tural labour in the Novosibirsk region. The payment for 
townspeople, conscripted for farming, is the same as for 
collective farmers. The final payment for the labour days 
performed will not be made before the end of the year. 
In the meantime, the Kolkhoz managers will make 
advances in kind, in grain, potatoes and vegetables. The 
advances cannot exceed 50 per cent of the amount earned 
by the “conscript.” 

The mobilisation of school children and young people 
for farming has also been completed. The plan for mobili- 
sation has been worked out jointly by the Commissariat for 
Agriculture, the Commissariat for Education and the 
teachers’ trade union. The children are organised in 
brigades under their teachers’ supervision; a substantial 
number of tractors will be driven during this season by 
drivers from their ranks. Another important job reserved 
for young people is book-keeping in the collective farms. 
The Kolkhoz accountants have been called up; and the 
lack of proper book-keeping and of an exact calculation 
of the labour days performed and of the payments due to 
collective farmers tend to weaken discipline. 

The first harvest results are reported from Central Asia. 
The Kazakhstan harvest is said to be better than last year ; 
a large part of the area has yielded as much as four-fifths 
‘of a ton per acre. 


* 


Science and War.—The organisation of scientific re- 
search work according to the requirements of the war has 
been thorough in Russia, much more thorough than in 
most other countries. This may, perhaps, be due to the 
different and less academic outlook of Soviet scientists. 
Research work is controlled and directed in every detail by 
the Government, even in peacetime. Problems connected 
with mathematical, botanical or other scientific theories were 
usually “fought out ” in the columns of the Soviet dailies 
with the vehemence typical of Russian political disputes ; 
and while some scientific attitudes were officially approved, 
others were rejected as reactionary or unscientific. 

The drawbacks of such a method are obvious ; but the 
official control has, at the same time, made the mobilisation 
of science for war purposes much easier. Co-operation 
between science and strategy has been secured by the central 
planning authorities ; and military considerations have—for 
several years—played the decisive part in shaping economic 
plans. The prevailing method of collective scientific work 
has favoured the mutual exchange of experience between 
technicians and designers. The Soviet laboratory is almost 
always closely connected with actual production in the 
factories ; and the official policy, which has shown a strong 
dislike of abstract or purely academic research work, 
has, at the same time, encouraged practical experiments in 
the factories. Thus, for instance, the Institute of Physics 
and Mathematics of ¢he Ukrainian Academy of Science (now 
evacuated to Ufa) works with twelve large enterprises, the 
Institute of Chemistry with 15, and the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute with 26 industrial establishments. Many scientists work 
directly in defence factories, and the best mathematicians are 
now to be found at artillery ranges and in war factories. 
The complete absorption of Soviet science by the war effort 
will perhaps be best illustrated by the following programme 
of work outlined by the vice-president of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences: 


Plans for work during the current year cover some 400 
subjects. These include: the development of iron and steel 
works in the Urals and the Eastern parts of the USSR ; the 
enlargement of the industrial base for non-ferrous and rare 
metals ; the study of the mineral resources of Bashkiria ; the 
solution of its coal problems and of the problem of local 
fuel supply for the new industries in Bashkiria ; questions 
connected with the development of new oilfields; and a 
number of problems in regard to increasing the harvest. 


As can be seen from this programme, the main pre- 
occupation of Soviet scientists now is to undo, at least 
partly, the effects of the losses which have been suffered 





Russia at War 


_ since the German invasion in iron ore, coal and agricul- 
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tural products. Experiments in steel and armour produc- 
tion and in high-speed plate cutting have frequently been 
hinted at. The search for various types of gas generators 
to replace coal and petrol in industry and agriculture has 
been very intensive. And many research expeditions to the 
still unexplored regions of the Soviet territories are con- 
stantly reported in the press. 


% 


Harvesting.—An article in The Economist last week 
discussed the harvesting decree of July 12th. The following 
details have now become available: general meetings of the 
members of state and collective farms and of tractor- 
stations must take place before the harvesting to ensure 
a proper division of labour and of responsibilities. The 
tractor stations must set up at least one mobile workshop 
for every 10-15 combines and tractors, so as to ensure their 
uninterrupted working. The time limits set for the work 
are: 30 working days for gathering the grain ; 20 days for 
millet ; 15 days for sunflowers ; and 10 days for flax. These 
“days ” are the so-called basic labour days with a fixed 
minimum of output ; several “days ” can, in fact, be done 
in one day, and this will certainly be the case during the 
intensive harvesting campaign. Combined harvesters will 
have to do work above the norms ; on the completion of 
harvesting in the farms to which they are “ attached ” ; they 
will be transferred to areas where work is being done 
by hand. 






x 







Food Rations.—Very little has been disclosed by the 
press about rationing in Russia. There are three categories 
of rations: for hard manual workers ; for other workers and 
employees ; and for non-working people and children. There 
has, however, been no indication of the size of the rations 
that the people in these categories receive. The only figures 
available are those stated recently in a broadcast 
from Moscow, which said that Moscow workers received 


between 25 and 28 ozs of bread daily, and non-workers and 


children 14 ozs. It was also said that Moscow’s inhabitants 
were regularly supplied with meat, butter, sugar, etc. 
Expectant and nursing mothers are entitled to additional 
monthly rations of 14 ozs. of butter, 10.5 ozs. of sugar, 21 
ozs. of cereals, and 10 pints of milk. 


Substitutes.—The press devotes much attention to the 
search for substitutes. While very extensive experiments 
are made in many directions, the use of substitutes has 
mostly developed in the production of rubber, sugar and 
soap—the main articles in which there has been a heavy 
deficit. Kok-sagyz is the name of the plant which is used 
for the production of rubber. The plant is* grown in 
Kirghisia and Western Siberia ; and this year’s crops are 
said to be very good. There is, however, no indication of 
the scale on which the experiment with Kok-sagyz is 
carried out. The acute shortage of soap has led to attempts 
to find substitutes for soda and fats. In Gorki, a new soap 
is produced, called “minolite”; in the Far East soap 
is produced from a plant called Bermishnik, The tendency 
is to develop soap production from fat refuse, from the 
by-products of petroleum and even from the fats of dead 


- animals. The main substitute for sugar beet is the 


“ glycerine-ammonia ” plant, cultivated in Central Asia. 
Experiments, carried out by the Scientific Institute of 
Tashkent, have shown that the substitute is most suitable 
for the production of jam. 


* 


Savings.—During the twelve months from July, 1941, 
to July, 1942, about 1 milliard roubles were deposited in 
Soviet savings banks. The increase in deposits was particu- 
larly great during the first half of 1942; the savings re- 
corded during that period were three times as big as the 
sum of new deposits during the second half of 1941. The 


fluctuations in the movement of deposits seem direcity to 


reflect the ups and downs of the military situation. 
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Wartime Technique 


T= operations of the “hidden hand,” or the mechanism 
of the Bank of England’s relations with the open 
market, have always been adaptable to conditions. But 
never has that process been so revolutionary as since the 
outbreak of this war. The changes that have occurred in 
the technique of open market operations have attracted 
little notice—curiously little in view of their implications 
on the development ofthe mechanism of credit control. 
That lack of interest may be due to the veil of mystery 
which, for some reason, has in the past cloaked the open 
market activities of the central bank in this country. But 
the coy reticence which has always caused the Bank of 
England to be referred to in this context as the “ special 
quarter,” and its activities as those of the “hidden hand,” 
has surely become an anachronism now that the Bank’s 
credit policy is a matter of Governmental responsibility. 

It is possible to distinguish three categories of open 
market operations by the Bank of England. The first is the 
operation undertaken in pursuance of a_ fundamental 
objective of central banking policy. In the days of the gold 
standard, that policy, and the open market operations that 
served it, were aimed ultimately at safeguarding the ex- 
change value of sterling. In 1932, the primary concern of 
open market operations was the cheapening of money and 
the preparation of the market for the War Loan conversion 
operation of that year. Between 1932 and 1939, open market 
operations became hinged on the activities of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account, and their main concern was to 
insulate the domestic credit situation from the panic rushes 
of short-term money from one country to another. Since 
the outbreak of the war, the main objective of credit policy 
has been the provision of a basis of bank cash sufficient 
to underpin the expansion in the superstructure of banking 
credit, which has been the result of deficit financing from 
the banking system. These fundamental objectives of 
central banking policy are partly, but not primarily, served 
by open market operations. At present, for example, it is by 
variations in Treasury deposit receipt borrowing that the 
elastic element in deficit financing by the banks is pro- 
vided, and it is by ways and means advances, or by addi- 
tional direct tendering for Treasury bills by the Bank of 
England, that the basis of bank cash is adjusted to the level 
required by the clearing banks. 

The second category of open market operations is their 
use in remedying day-to-day’ maladjustments im the supply 
of credit. This is, perhaps, the proper réle of open market 
policy, and this function must be performed whatever the 
direction of central banking policy may be. These mal- 
adjustments are mainly caused by the impact of Govern- 
ment revenue and expenditure on the supply of bank cash. 
Open market operations by the Bank of England have their 
origins in the loans on Consols during the “ shuttings ”— 
the periods when the register of Government securities was 
closed—and in the liberal rediscounting of bills that 
occurred when Government balances were being built up 
in preparation for payment of the quarterly Consols divi- 
dends. To-day. when the flow of funds to and from 
Government accounts has assumied such vast proportions, 
and represents so large a part of the total credit turnover, 
the need for these equilibrating open market operations is 
greater and more persistent than it has been in the past. It 
1s admittedly by variations in floating debt and other 
borrowing that the appropriate balance between bankers’ 
deposits and Government deposits at the Bank of England 
1s ultimately maintained ; but those adjustments can only 
be made weekly, while the size of Government revenue 
and payments may call for daily remedial operations. It is 
in these that the open market activities of the Bank of 
England are most in evidence. 

Thirdly, there are the open market operations which 
fepresent the investment or disinvestment of resources 
accumulated by public departments. These operations pro- 
vide the bulk of the masse de manceuvre available to the 
authorities ; and, by the manner in which they are used, 
they can be made to serve the credit control functions of 







open market policy. Since the beginning of the war, the 
sums thus made available to the Bank of England have 
increased enormously. Not only have the surpluses of 
extra-budgetary funds been accumulating at an unprece- 
dented rate, but much of the large sums held here for 
Empire and other sterling area countries have been invested 
with Bank of England guidance. 

These three aspects of open market policy do not corre- 
spond to three clearly defined types of operations ; they 
are constantly overlapping. The investment of public 
departments’ funds will obviously be effected in such a 
way as, first, to serve the fundamental objectives of current 
credit policy, and, secondly, to maintain the required day- 
to-day equilibrium in credit conditions. But of the three 
aspects it can be said, first, that the ultimate objective 
which open market policy serves is now the provision of 
‘a cash basis adequate for the needs of war finance; secondly, 
that the enormous increase in the payments into and out 
of Government accounts since the beginning of the war 
has correspondingly increased the need for day-to-day 
open market operations designed to keep the supply of cash 
available to the banks on an even keel ; and, ‘thirdly, that 
the means available for open market operations have been 
multiplied many times since the beginning of the war. 

It was the increased scope of open market operations, and 
the sudden expansion in deficit financing by the i 
system, which, almost from the first day of the war, re- 
vealed the inadequacies of the former open market tech- 
nique. That technique had evolved on the basis of a deep- 
rooted principle of British credit mechanics—that no direct 
contact in discounting or rediscounting should be allowed 
between the Bank of England and the clearing banks. Thus 
all measures taken for expanding or contracting credit 
were invariably effected through the discount market, 
which had become the recognised traditional link between 
the central bank and the commercial banks. The immediate 
increase in the scale of floating debt borrowing after the 
outbreak of war caused this barrier between the Bank otf 
England and the clearing banks to break down. There were 
arguments against passing the whole of the increased 
Treasury bill issue through the discount market. One of 
them was that it would bring this market a wholly un- 
deserved increase in the automatic profit made on reselling 
Treasury bills to the banks. The practice thus began of 
feeding the banks direct with Treasury bills. 

Once the principle of direct discount business between 
the Bank of England and the clearing banks had been estab- 
lished for the purpose of deficit financing, it could be made 
to apply to the whole range of open market operations 
of the Bank. A symbol of the partial withdrawal of the 
open market machinery from the discount market is pro- 
vided by the fact that the firm of Seccombe, Marshall and 
Campion, which for many years has conducted the open 
market operations of the Bank of England, recently left 
its offices in Lombard Street and became housed in the 
building of the Bank of England. (The implications of 
the wartime changes in technique will be discussed in a 
subsequent article.) 
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Finance and Banking 


Special Buying Needed 


The rise of over £16 millions in Government securities 
shown by the Bank return clearly reflects the quite sub- 
stantial special buying which was necessary to avert credit 
stringency on the early days of the week. The threatened 
tightness is traceable to a variety of causes. No doubt the 
reduction in TDR issues from £35 millions to £20 millions 
was intended to offset the decline in the current deficit, but 
it did not allow for the remarkable jump in Savings Bank 
subscriptions. The latest returns, indeed, show large and 
small savings combined at a level of over £40 millions, 
compared with little more than half that figure a few weeks 
ago. In addition, some of the banks were engaged in their 
monthly making up, note withdrawals continue and more 
than £7 millions of credit has been absorbed into public 
and “other ” accounts. Therefore, although conditions were 
again normal by the date of the return, bankers’ deposits 
have benefited by the special buying only to the extent of 
£7 millions. The week’s rise of £2.7 millions in the note 
circulation—to a new record level of £815.3 millions—is 
£1 million larger than a year ago. From the corresponding 
date in 1941 to the August peak, withdrawals amounted 
to £15.5 millions, and the reserve of notes: is now below 
£15 millions. It would seem that the expected increase in 
the fiduciary issue can hardly be long delayed. 


June Clearing Bank Statements 


An exceptionally large expansion of £132 millions in 
deposits is the feature of the June clearing bank statements. 
Comparison with the May returns is hardly a valid one, 
however, as the June figures relate to the final day of the 
month, when the credit base was temporarily expanded 
over the turn of the half-year. To the extent of £18 millions, 
too, the apparent rise in deposits reflects only the usual end 
of June increase in transit items. On the assets side, the 
chief counterpart of the additional deposits is an increase of 
£72.5 millions in TDR holdings, making a recovery of over 
£100 millions in this item since the end of April. Discounts 
are a trifle higher, but the suspension of bill purchases prior 
to the half-year is reflected in a rise of £14.2 millions in 





(In £ millions) 




























June Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
1941 1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 
Capital and reserves ....| 140°2 | 140-3 | 140-3) 140-3) 140-3) 140-3 
Acceptances, etc......... 106-2 | 101-5 | 102-0 97-8 95-9 92-4 
Notes in circulation ..... 1-4 1°5 1-5 1-5 1°5 1:5 
Current, deposit and other 
accounts .....:...... | 2,945 -9 | 3,084-6 | 3,071-9 | 3,081-5 | 3,131 -2 |3,263-1 
Total liabilities ..... 3,193 -7 | 3,327-9 | 3,315-7 | 3,321-1 | 3,368-9 | 3,497-°3 
ee accccnnseosssnesns 310-8 | 317-8 | 347-3 | 318-8 354-6 
Cheques, balances, and 
items in transit ....... 151-6 | 120-3 | 136-8| 124-2 143-2 
Money at call .......... 142-9 | 122-°0/ 136°6| 136-0 147-3 
Discounts .............. 193-0 | 111-5 | 162-9] 258-1 292-0 
Treasury deposit receipts.; 482-0 | 645°5 | 475-5 | 449-5 542-5 
Investments ........... 880-2 |1,016-6 | 1,049-8 | 1,048 -4 1,058 -3 
Loans and Advances ....; 859-2 | 825-6 | 837-7] 821-2 800 +3 
Investments in affiliated 
MED Sonsccenscooces 23-8 23-8 23-8+| 23-8 23-8 
Cover for acceptances, 
premises, etc. ........ 150-:2 | 144-8; 145-3 141-1 135-3 
Total assets ...... 3,193 -7 13,327 -9 | 3,315-7 |3,321-1 | 3,368-9 | 3,497-3 





call money. On the other hand, a further decline of £10.4 
millions in advances to the lowest level since the end of 
1935 is not entirely offset by an addition of £8.9 millions to 
investments, the first substantial increase in this item since 
the heavy purchases of securities during March in support 
of the Warship Weeks campaign. Thus, the month saw a 
further recovery in the “liquid assets” ratio to 4I per 
cent, against only 37-7 per cent in April, and a correspond- 
ing decline in the ratio of earning assets to 57 per cent 
agains *~.7 per cent. F 


Six Months’ Check to Credit Expansion 


At the end of 1941, however, the liquid assets ratio 
stood as high as 43.1 per cent. In spite of recent move- 
ments, therefore, the past half-year taken as a whole has 
seen the first reversal of the trend towards abnormal bank- 
ing liquidity in progress since the beginning of the war. 
This shift in the assets structure is a natural corollary of 
the check to credit expansion over the half-year, for 
deposits in June were still £66 millions below the Decem- 
ber, 1941, peak, compared with an expansion of £146 
millions in the corresponding half. of 1941. The contrasting 
movement is only partly to be explained by the bumper 
revenue receipts which restricted the deficit for the period 
to £1,128 millions, a decline of £130 millions on the 
year ; for the rest it reflects the introduction of the new 
tax reserve certificates which have been so successful in 
draining off the surplus funds of large taxpayers. Thanks 
to the improved position of the Exchequer, the’ floating 
debt has been reduced over the six months by £184 mil- 
lions, against an increase of £437 millions in the corre- 
sponding months of 1941, and this would explain a contrac- 
tion in the liquid assets of the banks. Since deposit receipts 


. may be encashed before maturity in exchange for longer- 


term Government securities, the assets structure is never- 
theless largely within the control of the banks themselves. 
Thus, the funding of floating debt was facilitated by the 
addition of a further £60 millions to bank investment hold- 
ings ; while the recovery of £121 millions in discounts can- 
not be dissociated from the sharp decline of £215 millions 
in TDR holdings. On the other hand, the wishes of the 
authorities are obviously a more potent influence on bank- 
ing policy under present conditions than the normal 
attempt to maximise earnings, and it is difficult to detect 
from the figures any general principle that may have 
superseded the pre-war conventions. Assuming 4 per cent 
on advances and 2} per cent on investments, the present 
assets structure should yield gross earnings about 
£2,500,000 morg than that of a year ago, but it is impossible 
to estimate the movement in net profits. 


Another Discount Market Merger 


A further stage in the process of concentration in the 
discount market was announced on July rst. Hohler & Co., 
which was established in 1820 and ranks as the oldest 
private firm in the market, is to be acquired by Gillett 
Brothers Discount Co. It shouid be emphasised that this 
transaction was not part of any conscious plan for reducing 
the number of units in the market, but has been necessi- 
tated solely by the conditions arising out of the death last 
year of Group Captain J. E. Tennant, D.S.O., M.C., who 
was the senior partner in Hohler & Co. The result has, 
however, assisted the official policy of encouraging amal- 
gamations leading to fewer, but larger, discount market 
units. The effect on Gillett Brothers will be to raise the 
company to the position of fifth largest unit in the market. 
Its authorised capital was £300,000 and subscribed capital 
£225,000 before the acquisition of Hohler, and the addition 
of the latter will entail an increase in Gillett’s capital of a 
further £250,000. Deposits will be raised from £14 millions 
to between £20 and £21 millions. This is the fourth absorp- 
tion in the discount market since the war. Two of the 
former have concerned Cater, Brightwen and Co., Ltd, 
which after acquiring Brightwen and Co. in October, 1939, 
and Roger Cunliffe, Sons & Co. in 1941, has become the 
fourth largest unit in the market and challenges comparison 
with the smallest of the “ Big Three” discount companies. 
The other absorption took place in 1940, and consisted of 
the acquisition of Jones & Brown by Ryder, Parker & Co. 
Out of the twenty-two houses which were in existence in 
1930, only twelve now remain. After the “Big Three, 
Cater, Brightwen and Gillett Brothers, there are Allen, 
Harvey & Ross, Daniell Cazenove, Jessel Toynbee, King & 
Shaxson, Ryder Parker, Seccombe Marshall, and Smith 
St. Aubyn. 
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Investment 


Equities Once More 


After the sharp advance in the Funds, it has been the 
turn of industrial equities to be the focus of attention 
during the past week. Not only have prices risen—the index 
of the Financial News is up 1} points on the week—but 
there has been a tendency for business, as judged by mark- 
ings, to be more concentrated on this section. The index is, 
at 81.1, now virtually back to the level of six weeks ago, 
and the number of bargains marked in the industrial 
sections, and particularly in heavy industries, has increased, 
to some extent at the expense of gilt-edged stocks. There 
has also been some decline in South American quotations, 
put without much apparent falling off in turnover. It may 
well be that the concentration on equities is merely due to 
a belief that, other sections having had a good rise, it is 
now their turn, but the index shows that, while industrials 
have recovered in the past three weeks the fall of a period 
of equal length, starting at the end of the first third of 
June, fixed interest securities are still appreciably below 
that level. This seems to suggest too optimistic a reading 
of the outlook in the field in view of the serious position in 
Russia and the absence of any definite reverse for Rommel. 
It is all the more surprising that heavy industrials should 
be rising well, in view of the known fact that profit margins 
are being progressively reduced. The buying may be 
mainly a hedge against the inflation, which threatens to 
become more marked with every month that passes with- 
out the evolution of a genuine price and wage policy, but 
the market does not seem to be conscious of any such 
movement of opinion. 


x x * 


First Railway Interims | 


In addition to the increase in the interim payment on 
Transport “C” stock, mentioned below, the board of the 
London and North-Eastern Railway have decided to pay 
an interim of 1 per cent on their second preference 
capital. This compares with a total payment for 1941 of 23 
per cent in a single instalment. The justification in both 
cases is that, the bulk of the revenue being assured by the 
rent charge due from the authorities, there is no longer 
the same element of doubt about total receipts. In the 
circumstances, there can be no doubt that the policy of 
paying even small interims has some justification. Whether 
in point of fact it is worth the expense to the many small 
holders of making them is less certain and there seems 
an argument for saving labour in the national interest, at 
least where the interim is very modest, and the number of 
shareholders very great. This no doubt explains why the 
Southern is satisfied to pay only the normal preferred 
ordinary dividend, and to leave the deferred until the end 
of the year. There seems no ground for basing hopes of 
larger total distributions merely on the higher interims. 


: * ‘ * * 
LPTB Conversion Effects 


While holders of the £12,500,000 odd 4} per cent TFA 
stock of the LPTB have still to wait for terms to be 
offered in conversion of the stock, which is to be repaid 
on January 1st, the market has been speculating as to the 
effects on the “C” stock holders. For this, or for other 
reasons, the quotation had risen six’ points in a fortnight to 
464, to the accompaniment of a certain amount of news- 
paper “tipping.” If, as appeared to be the case, this rise 
was based on expectations of immediate benefits arising 
from saving on interest, they are to be disappointed, for 
it has now been announced that no benefit is to accrue to 
“C” stockholders from the conversion during the period 
of control. This has always seemed inherently probable. 
The ability to borrow on anything like the 3 per cent 
basis, suggested for the issue of new stock, is due to the 

vernment guarantee, and the ability to save anything 
on a 44 per cent basis would be based on the pooling 
scheme. It may well be felt that, on general grounds, the 
“C” stockholders have had a raw deal, but the solution of 
their problem cannot be found along the lines which the 
market appears to have thought probable. The effect of 

announcement was a fall of two points in the price, 
but the possibility of saving post-war equivalent to 3 
Per cent in the “C” stock dividend, may have some 
Permanent effect. Meanwhile, in view of the fact that 
virtually the whole income is guaranteed by the Govern- 


ment, the board has decided to even out the two haif- 
yearly distributions somewhat by paying an interim of 
Ij, against 3 per cent in recent years. It is a great pity 
that stockholders should have been led astray, but this 
is only one of the ill effects of the Government’s failure: 
to publish the full terms of their agreement with the 
companies. 


* * * 
Treatment of Income Tax 


The question of the treatment of income-tax in com- 
pany accounts, dealt with in The Economist on Decem- 
ber 13, 1941, has recently been raised in correspondence in 
The Accountant. A group of company accountants put 
forward a plan for standard practice which appears to give 
‘all that is required, and the other correspondents, who 
include no less an authority than Mr F. R. M. De Paula, 
are so far in general agreement. There are two points of 
difference, one concerning the actual basis of providing for 
tax, and the other as to whether tax on dividends should 
be deducted from the gross dividends or the gross tax. The 
former is a matter of substantial importance, but, from 
the standpoint of the student of accounts, it is still pos- 
sible to reach a reasoned conclusion as to the true position, 
provided both the amount appropriated for tax and the 
basis of appropriation are clearly stated. The latter point is 
one on which there is wide difference of opinion among 
both company accountants and auditors. The Economist 
cannot pretend to say anything on this point so far as the 
science of accounting is concerned. From the standpoint of 
expediency, and the convenience of those using accounts, 
something, however, may be said. If it is agreed that total 
tax liability and dividends should be shown gross, it is 
much more helpful to state the share of the tax appropriate 
to each class of capital separately. If the net tax provision 
is required for any purpose, it is easier to sum these 
detailed deductions, and to subtract their total from the 
gross tax provision, than to do the allocation. Indeed, many 
investors will not have the information necessary: to make 
the allocations, and in special cases, for instance dividends 
less tax up to a stated maximum rate in the pound, it may 
be necessary to make a special enquiry from the company 
in question in order to determine the true position. It is also 
the fact that many companies give no clue to the rate at 
which tax is deducted from dividends, and this is some- 
times a matter of guesswork. It would, therefore, seem 
highly desirable that the deductions should be set out by 
class of capital. Provided this is done, it would matter 
little to the student of accounts whether the total so 
obtained were deducted from the actual gross dividends, 
or from the gross tax. . 


x * * 


The Courtauld Award 


Rather over 16 months after the original agreement 
for the sale of the American Viscose assets of Courtaulds 
by the Treasury to an American syndicate, the arbitrators 
between the company and the Treasury are able to 
announce their award. The figures given by Sir Kingsley 
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Wood to Parliament on Wednesday show that Courtaulds 
have not suffered as severely as was at one time thought 
probable. The award is £27,125,000 in cash, plus interest 
at 3 per cent from March 15, 1941, for 95 per cent of the 
Viscose shares. The whole enterprise was valued by Cour- 
taulds at £32,000,000, exclusive of goodwill and other in- 
tangible assets, and the Treasury received, in dollars, the 
equivalent of £13,611,000 only. This is not the place to 
discuss whether this sacrifice ought ever to have been made. 
It is at least clear that, by adopting the method of a forced 
sale on an unwilling market, the authorities have let the tax- 
payer in for some £13,500,000, while it may very well be 
the case that Courtaulds will be less well off with the cash, 
after the war, than they would have been with the Viscose 
holding. It is certainly a good thing that only this and 
vested stocks were sold and that the practice, tried out in 
1914-18, of pledging securities against loans was adopted 
once more. The real value of the compensation will depend 
upon the success of the Government in combating inflation, 
and of the board in finding good use for the money. Oppor- 
tunities should not be lacking. They intend to keep it, as it 
was always evident they would. In terms of money it means 
a shade over 22s. 6d. per share on the 24,000,000 £1 ordi- 
nary shares, the price of which improved on the news to 
38s. 6d., against a low level last year of 26s. 3d. On the face 
of it, 16s. per share does not seem unduly high for all the 
assets of the group outside the USA, but it will be easier to 
form an opinion when the balance-sheet for last year is 
available, and its appearance should not now be long 
delayed. 


_ Company Notes 


Cunard White Star Surprise 


Shareholders in Cunard Steam Ship will have been 
gratified to learn that the full accounts of Cunard White 
Star, the operating company on which their dividends 
depend, reveal a final payment in respect of 1941. This is 
only at half the rate of the interim, making 7} per cent in 
all, but it is a more generous distribution than was generally 
expected, so that both preferences and the ordinary capital 
of the Steam Ship company improved sharply on the news. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that it is the change in 
the capital structure, caused by the repayment of £7,950,000 
of debenture stock on October 21, 1941, that has made the 
dividend possible, for earnings are distinctly lower on the 
year at £2,199,717, against £2,584,603. Depreciation was 
slightly reduced at £1,159,643 against £1,196,719, but the 
full effect of the debenture repayment will only be felt this 
year, and’ the net profit is £950,927 compared with 
£1,284,094. Last year, the whole was added to carry for- 
ward, but this year £375,000 goes in net dividend, and 
after -placing £1,500,000 to contingencies the carry forward 
is down from £1,414,352 to £490,278. Earnings were in 
fact 19 per cent against 25.7 per cent. Changes in the balance 
sheet flow mainly from the debenture repayment. Debtors 
and cash are down by over £2,000,000 each, and invest- 


ments by £846,000, while creditors are higher by £1,056,000. _ 


The remainder is provided by the depreciation of fleet and 
additions to reserve. Actually, the fleet valuation is down 
on the year by only £1,040,000, indicating net additions of 
some £105,000. Net liquid assets, excluding £129,620 of 
balance in European countries, still amount to £676,000. 
The parent company will receive this year its share, 62 per 
cent, of the 2} per cent on the operating company’s capital, 
plus any interim for 1942. Income from other sources is 
‘more than sufficient to cover the year’s dividend on both 
classes of preference stock of the parent. But there are 
eleven years’ arrears of dividend on the 6 per cent second 
preference. Until some arrangement has been made to settle 
these, the outlook for the ordinary must remain obscure. 
After the recent rise, the prices of the Steam Ship com- 
pany’s capital are 994 for the 5 per cent first and 136 for the 
6 per cent second preference, while the £1 ordinary stand 
at 16s. 6d. 
* * * 


Richard Thomas Dividends 


The resumption of dividends on the ordinary capital 
ef Richard Thomas for the year to March 31st last, with 
a payment of 5 per cent, does not seem to have occasioned 
any surprise. It carries with it the distribution of an addi- 
tional 3} per cent on the 6} preference shares, which become 
cumulative at the end of the accounting year now current. 
It is the first ordinary dividend to be paid since the com- 
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mittee of control was instituted in the latter part of 1938-39, 
and compares with an interim of the same amount paid for 
that year. Despite the absence of dividends, substantial 
profits were earned in each of the two years, and, for 1940-41, 
after covering War Damage liability to date and 
writing £236,000 odd off the balance sheet value of 
stocks, it was possible to add £120,000 to the 
carry forward. There is, thus, ample room for the 
dividend recommended, even if profits are  sub- 
stantially lower. Whatever may have happened to the net 
figure, it is very probable that gross earnings have fallen 
off. Eleven months ago, the tin-plate industry was already 
the subject of an inquiry with a view to concentration, and 
it is known that production has been severely curtailed in 
that field, whatever may have happened to the sheet section 
of the Ebbw Vale works. In view of the fact that taxation 
absorbed rather more than half the total earnings after de- 
preciation, there is a substantial cushion between a fall in 
earnings and lower distributable profits. The full accounts 
will be awaited with considerable interest. Meanwhile, it 
seems improbable that the committee of control would have 
sanctioned the payment of a dividend at a higher rate than 
they expected to be able to maintain. At current prices of 
29s. 3d. for the preference and 6s. 43d. for the ordinary, the 
yields are £6 16s. 9d. and £5 4s. 7d. per cent. 


* x * 


GEC’s Stable Earnings 


Disclosed profits of General Electric in the year ending 
March 31, 1942, show a slight increase from £1,722,643 to 
£1,725,137. A rise in tax provision of £35,000 to £685,000 
and in depreciation of some £16,000 to £460,795 more than 
absorb the improvement, and equity earnings are reduced 
from £418,218 to £369,946, representing 17.6 against 19.9 
per cent. The cover for the total ordinary payment of 17} 
per cent, the same as in the previous year, is thus very 
narrow. There is no transfer to contingencies or reserve, 
against £50,000 to the former in 1940-41, so that it is pos- 
sible to raise the carry forward from £812,791 to £815,379. 
The directors’ report states that the concern was fully em- 
ployed last year, and that ability to increase the dividend was 
limited only by the impact of EPT. Lord Hirst, the chair- 
man, points out that the directors feel obliged to make provi- 
sion for reconstruction expenditure from each year’s current 
profits. The balance sheet shows a reduction in net loans to 
subsidiaries from £1,586,570 to £1,276,697. Surplus liquid 
assets have risen from £5,218,761 to £5,566,051, but there 
remains the secured loan outstanding of £2,030,000. The 
directors have acquired £200,000 of British Government 
securities in the course of the year. Serious losses were 
incurred in the Far East, but Lord Hirst is able to report 
that full provision has been made in the latest accounts, 
and that the export trade has been satisfactorily maintained. 
The £1 ordinary stock, at 81s. 9d. ex dividend, offers a yield 
of £4 5s. 8d. per cent. 


*« * * 


Harland and Wolff Setback 


The full accounts of Harland and Wolff for last year 
show a considerable falling off in earnings from the record 
figure of 1940. Profit before depreciation, which is unchanged 
at £400,000, fell from £1,142,210 to £985,432, and although 
the tax provision is reduced from £431,409 to £384,768, 
the amount available for dividends is only £185,716 com- 
pared with £295,825. There is no transfer to reserve. 
which received £100,000 in each of the two preceding 
years, and the 6 per cent dividend on the “ B” ordinary 
stock is only’maintained at the cost of a draft of £24,166 
on the carry forward. In point of fact, earnings are 
6 per cent on the “A” capital, now largely in the 
hands of the public, and 3.3 per cent on the “B,” on 
which 17.3 per cent was earned in 1940. The balance sheet 
shows that net new expenditure on fixed assets fell short 
of depreciation provision by £140,779. There is a rise of 
some £3,000,000 in liquid assets, mainly in debtors, a ris¢ 
of £281,847 in work in progress, being offset by small de- 
clines in stock in trade, cash and advances to subsidiaries, 
of which the last are of little importance. Meanwhile, the 
increase in creditors is only some £2,865,000, so that the 
cash position is further improved. No comment whatever 
is made on the results, but it is to be supposed that, 
whatever the cause of the fall in earnings, it is not lack 
of orders. Presumably, it is the now familiar cause of 
rising costs outstripping the increase in contract prices. 
The prices of the “A” and “ B” ordinary are 14s. 6d. and 
15s. 6d. respectively, giving yields of £8 5s. 6d. and 
£7 14s. 8d. on the 6 per cent dividends. 
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Guest, Keen Accounts 


The profits of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds for the 
year to March 31st show a very modest recovery from the 
moderate setback experienced in 1940-41. The figures are, 
largely, robbed of a great deal of their value by being 
given after tax. The increase is, however, more than 
eliminated by higher War Damage and depreciation pro- 
visions, and there is a decline in the percentage earned on 
the equity, although the payment is unchanged at Io per 
cent, less tax, against 5 per cent, tax free. Details for the 
past three years are set out in the following table. Since in 
the last two years contingency provision contains something 
for deferred repairs, the earnings percentage calculation is 
unduly high. 

Years to March 3l, 


1940 1941 1942 
, £ £ £ 
Profits after tax ........... 1,302,134 1,165,507 1,203,678 
War Damage .............. — 40,000 46,000 
Depreciation .............-- 200,000 200,000 250,000 
Debenture Service.......... 98,965 97,139 95,054 
Preference Dividends ....... 327,880 527,880 327,880 
Ordinary stock (tax free) :-— 
pS EO en re 675,290 500,489 484,744 
Ne chant aia gS) asc ariotses 418,240 $21,723 $21,723 
peat ineienrhapmintae 105 7-8 7-5 
WIN Sioa asa caiese. 64 5 t5 
General Reserve............ 150,000 100,000 100,000 
Contingencies .............. 100,000 +60,000 ¢50,000 
Carry forward.............. 463,671 * 482,437 495,458 


+ Including unspecified amount for deferred repairs. 
¢~ Declared as 10% less tax. 


All subsidiaries have made profits during the year, and 
these appear to have been used in part to increase deposits 
with the parent. Net loans to subsidiaries, after deducting 
these deposits, are down by some £406,000, while there is an 
increase in the surplus of other current assets over current 
liabilities and reserves for taxation, workmen’s compensation 
and contingencies of £489,000. The principal rise is in 
securities, which have increased by £1,188,075, but stock-in- 
trade is up by £330,000 and debtors are also higher. There 
is no actual evidence in these figures to support the chair- 
man’s statement that pressure of demand has been heavy in 
all departments. Sir Samuel Beale states that costs are 
rising more quickly than prices, and points out that, when 
this increase in costs can no longer be offset by increased 
output, capacity to earn profits must be seriously affected. 
At the moment, the Government loses in.EPT what it gains 
in lower prices, and the shareholders do not suffer, at 
least up to the point where no EPT is payable. 


* * * 


Metal Box Recovery 


Profits of Metaf Box, after depreciation, EPT and 
war damage premiums, are some £4,000 higher at £579,453 
in the year to March 31st last. Since income tax requires 
only £340,000 against £345,000, there is a substantial in- 
crease in equity earnings from £159,889 to £175,747, which 
is still, however, lower than the level of any year between 
1936 and 1940.. The customary 173 per cent ordinary pay- 
ment is maintained, covered by earnings of 23.6 against 
20.6 per cent and the carry forward is more than £45,000 
higher at £186,928. The balance sheet position is very 
strong, the consolidated statement showing an increase in 
the surplus of liquid assets over current liabilities from 
£2,162,274 to £2,324,969. The company’s balance‘ sheet 
shows a reduction in bank overdraft from £121,207 to 
£68,305. Stocks are moderately lower, but debtors Have 
risen ahead of creditors, including taxation. Mr Robert 
Barlow, the chairman, points out that the group has, of 
course, been seriously handicapped by the Allied loss of the 
Far Eastern tin resources. Research has, however, made 
feasible the use of lacquer coatings in the majority of 
cases where the metal was previously used, it being now 
restricted to the protection of a number of foodstuffs. He 
also reports important progress in the matter of standardi- 
sation. Turnover appears to have increased last year, so 
that the failure of profits to perform a more striking re- 
covery is due solely to the impact of war taxation. The 
£1 ordinary shares, at 75s. 6d. ex dividend, yield £4 12s. 9d. 
per cent. ’ 

* * * 


James Finlay Results 


The accounts of James Finlay, the tea and rubber 
merchants centred on Calcutta, show an improvement in 
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trading profits of some £40,000 to £261,407 and in total 
income from £520,360 to £568,135 in 1941. These resuits 
are particularly gratifying in a year in which the concern 
has felt the effects of the Japanese threat in the near dis- 
tance, as well as suffering the normal inconveniences of 
wartime trading. EPT liability is not yet agreed, but the 
directors feel justified in raising tax provision from 
£250,000 to £300,000. Despite this increase, there is a rise 
in equity earnings from £203,474 to £207,589, representing 
an improvement in the rate from 14.6 to 15.2 per cent. The 
ordinary stockholders receive 12} per cent as in the four 
previous years, and the whole of the surplus is devoted to 
raising the carry forward from £309,955 to £330,044. The 
balance sheet shows a decline in net loans to subsidiaries 
from £359,386 to £261,356. Book value of general invest- 
ments is slightly reduced, but there is an increase in esti- 
mated market valuation from £5,014,549 to £5,335,638, 
which is £1,467,705 above book value now, against 
£1,186,362 above a year ago. There is a normal rise in 
debtors and creditors, while stocks are up from £364,160 
to £524,107. The liquid position is thus very satisfactory. 
For the future, thie overpowering consideration is whether 
or not substantial progress will be made by Japanese arms 
after the monsoon. If military circumstances do not 
deteriorate, there remains an accumulation of hindrances 
to trade not felt until the end of 1941. How far this and 
possible labour shortage will affect the company it is diffi- 
cult to estimate, but the results may be substantial. The £1 
ordinary stock, at 44s. 3d. ex dividend, offers a yield of 
£5 13s. per cent. 


* x * 


Amalgamated Anthracite 


The accounts of Amalgamated Anthracite for 1941 
show a slight increase in total disclosed profits from 
£215,956 to £216,025. A rise in interest payable of some 
£10,000 to £98,477 and the provision of £10,078 against 
nil for war damage liability is responsible for a deficit 
earned for dividends of £14,976 and the failure to provide 
any payment on preference dividends against 1 per cent in 
the previous year. In 1941, the special premium for work- 
men’s compensation has been charged against trading 
account, whereas in the previous year £149,499 was 
charged to appropriation account and reserves. Conse- 
quently, any comparison between earnings, or deficits, for 
dividends in the two years is misleading. The carry forward 
is raised from £5,140 to £19,949, after crediting £29,785, 
against £18,243, from taxation reserves. The results are 
disappointing in a year in which the internal demand for 
colliery products has very substantially increased. The 
chairman, Mr F. A. Szarvasy, states that demand for certain 
classes of output outstripped supply. Total output of the 
group apparently declined by some 1,000,000 tons during 
the year, partly due to shortage of labour and partly to time 
lost during strikes. The reduction in output had the effect 
of increasing costs. The company has also been troubled by 
further heavy incidence of silicosis, and the burden of com- 
pensation has consequently increased. It is good news that 
the mechanisation programme is going forward. The group 
plays an important part in the war effort. It is continuing 
to export to Canada and the United States and is to be 
responsible for providing the fuel for some 10,000 gas 
producers to be placed on the road. The various interests 
of Amalgamated Anthracite outside the colliery business 
have been transferred to the wholly-owned subsidiary 
British Anthracite Sales, Ltd. Cash resources of the group 
and the company are still at a low level, and the company’s 


bank loan has risen from £655,678 to £686,944. Surplus 


liquid assets of the group, excluding liability to bankers of 
£781,402 against £752,933, are, however, rather higher at 
£500,656 against £420,305, despite a decline in the value of 
stocks from £661,703 to £601,101. The outlook in the 
current year is conditioned mainly by the available supply 
of labour. The need for increasing output is, of course, 
pressing. The 4s. ordinary stock stands at no more than od.. 
a the 33 per cent £1 preference stock has reacted to 
4s. 6d. 





CHOICE OF SHERRY ! 
A selection of eight to choose from, including Findlater’s FINO, 
DRY FLY, DRY CLUBand MARCH BROWN, at 1 6 aglass. Also, 
if required, other Fine Wines—Luncheons—Good English Food. 
SHIRREFFS’ WINE PARLOUR, 
15, Great Castle Street - - - Oxford Circus - - - W.I. 
It is regretted that owing to enemy action, Shirreffs, Ludgate Hill, 
ts out of service. 
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Industry and Trade 


Production Engineers 


In an article on production, on page 81 of The 
Economist of July 18th, it was stated that there was still 
scope for a further increase in the output of weapons, but 
that the rate of improvement was now largely dependent 
on the ingenuity of the engineer. This is not to belittle the 
outstanding achievements to the credit of British engineers. 
In spite of the “ extraordinary ingenuity and restlessness of 
mind ” which Mr Lyttelton found among American en- 
gineers, there are still very many things, including ships, 
that are produced more cheaply, in terms of manhours, in 
Great Britain. But in order to secure the full benefit of the 
skill of the British production engineer, he might well be 
given still greater opportunities. His importance has been 
recognised by some of the appointments made by the 
Minister of Production to his staff. The other supply 
departments have not yet done likewise, though, it must be 
- said in all fairness, they do not regard themselves as mere 
contract-placing agencies. 

, x * * 


Relative Earnings 


In the absence of a national wages policy, the trend 
of wage rates in the various industries since the outbreak 
of war has in the main been determined by bargaining 
power. But actual weekly earnings have also been materially 
affected by increases in hours of work, and by the exten- 
sion of systems of payment by results. The accompanying 
table, based on the results of the Ministry of Labour’s 
inquiries, reveals how the relative earnings of men and 
women in sixteen industrial groups were influenced by these 
various factors between October, 1938, and January, 1942. 
It shows how far the average earnings in the individual 
industries differed from the average earnings in all the 
industries listed at both dates. The most striking feature 
revealed by the tabulation of relative movements in men’s 
earnings is the improvement in the metal industries. Weekly 
earnings were highest in the metal industries before the 
war; by last January, this lead had become even more 
marked. In contrast to these industries, men’s earnings 





AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SIXTEEN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(Last Pay-week in January, 1942) 



































Men Women 
(21 years and over) (18 years and over) 
. | % Difference % Difference 
Industrial Group from average from average 
Earnings ___ | Earnings |__ 7 
Jan., 194 Jan., 1942 
Oct., | Jan., Oct., | Jan., 
1938 | 1942 1938 | 1942 
| 
s. d. % % s. d. % % 
Iron, stone, etc., mining....... 81 3 |-—13-0\—20-3 - va 
Treatment of non-metalliferous 
mine DE ncn cavees ees 92 7 |— 3-7\— 9-2) 4 9 |— 8-7|- 16 
Bricks, pottery, glass ......... 88 10 |— 8-4\—12-9| 3911 |—14-3|—16-0 
ee a eee. shipbuilding | 119 2 |t 8714168] 88 7 [+ 1BldID 8 
Metal, i i , ip! ildi + 7+ q oo 8i+ e 
a tecsxceseseees 84 6 |—17-0\—-17-2| 43 4 |— 2-3\— 8-8 
Leather, ‘urs, etc. ............ 90 9 |— 7-1/-11°0) 42 6 |+ 7-4/-—10°5 
Chotialeag... oc ccccccccccccccces 85 0 |— 6-9\—16-7; 41 2 |+ 0-8\—13°-3 
Food, drink, tobacco.......... 88 3 |— 5-4-—13-5) 41 6 {4+ 1-3/—12°-6 
Woodworking................ a : 1a 387 > 4 + Fas 
Paper, printing, stationery, etc. +22 -8\— 0- + 4-7!-—11- 
Building, contracting, etc...... 84 2 |— 4:-3\-17°5 is ee | a 
Miscellaneous manufactures.... | 10¢ 4 {+ O-1|/+ 2:3) 45 8 |— 2-3\— 3-9 
Transport, storage (excl. rlys.). | 9210 |+ 1-4/— 9-0) 60 7 |+ 7:4427°5 
Public utility services......... 79 — 8-6\—22-8| 38 5 |—13-3|—19-1 
Govt. industrial establishments | 115 8 |+ 9-1/+13-4) 5810 |+37-7/4+23-8 
All industries ........ 102 0 | 47 6 | 





showed a relative decline in the majority of industrial 
groups. The changes in the relative earnings of women 
showed a similar tendency, with the exception of a marked 
improvement in transport. There are, of course, considerable 
divergences in the earnings of individual workers within 
each of the sixteen industrial groups. Last January, for 
example, the average weekly earnings of men ranged from 
£4 18s. in the watches, clocks and jewellery trade to 
£6 17s. 8d. in the aircraft, motor and cycle industries. 
Although there has been no deliberate adjustment of wages 


to stimulate the movement of workers into the munitions 
industries, that is to say, principally the metal and engineer- 
ing trades, the interplay of the various wage-determining 
factors seems to have tended to render them financially the 
most attractive occupations. But while the munitions in- 
dustries proper have become a magnet to labour, by reason 
of the relative improvement in earnings, the absence of a 
national wages policy has also brought many anomalies, 
~ jee, by the freezing of labour, in many non-metal 
trades. 


* * * 


Wage Claims 


While the upward trend in wages continues, the rate 
of increase this year has been less marked than in the early 
part of 1941. In the industries reporting to the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, increases. have been granted between 
January and May involving an additional £560,000 a week 
and affecting some 3,000,000 workers ; during the corre- 
sponding period last year, there was a net increase esti- 
mated at about £1,000,000 in the weekly full-time wages 
of 6,650,000 workers. Since May, however, coal miners 
have been granted substantial increases, and important 
applications have been put in by unions in many other 
industries. A heavy claim is apparently to be lodged by 
the engineers, the cost of which has been put as high as 
£100 millions a year. The National Union of Railway- 
men has applied for a 10s. a week war wage increase for 
all workers in main line companies and the railway branch 
of the LPTB. Negotiations have been opened for a 3d. per 
hour increase in the basic rates of wages of building opera- 
tives. These are all industries employing many hundreds 
of thousands of workers, Claims have also been put forward 
in a number of smaller industries. The majority of these 
new applications will probably be decided by arbitration 
and, judging by past experience, will end in compromise 
awards. But there is a likelihood of a substantial increase 
in the national wages bill. 


* * * 


Utility Clothing and the Purchase Tax 


In his Budget speech last April, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer promised that in the coming autumn, utility 
clothing would be freed from purchase tax. On June 18th, the 
President of the Board of Trade announced that deliveries 
reaching retailers on and after August 3rd would be pur- 
chase tax-free, but that stocks of utility goods on which 
purchase tax had been imposed could be sold at prices in- 
cluding the tax until September 30th. From October 1st, all 
utility clothing, whether purchase taxed or not, must be sold 
at tax-free prices. During August and September, identical 
garments may be on sale at different prices ; the consumer 
will naturaily seek to buy the lower-priced garments. 
Retailers are likely to find their sales small until October. 
The position is a reversal of that which existed when 
the purchase tax was imposed in October, 1940. Consumers 
were anxious to buy tax-free goods, and retailers could be 
sure of disposing of tax-free stocks before the necessity for 
raising prices occurred. In contrast, the removal of purchas¢ 
tax may cause a postponement of buying on the part of the 
public. From August 3rd consumers will seek the tax-frec 
article, thus accentuating the tendency to the freezing of 
stocks of taxed goods until the time when the retailer must 
lower his prices. How much any retailer will lose depends 
on the quantity of utility goods he has in stock. 


* * * 


Clothing Statistics 


In the Board of Trade fournal for July 14th there is 
published an appreciation of the effects of clothes rationint 
on the Bank of England’s retail trade index (1937 = 100). 
During the first rationing period (June 1, 1941, to May 31; 
1942) the index of the average daily value of apparel sales 
averaged 103—very little above the level of 1937-39—"! 
spite of the considerable rise in prices. Unfortunately, the 
only guide to the actual rise in the price level is in tht 
clothing component of the Ministry of Labour’s cost of 
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living index. This deals only with cheaper clothing, but the 
index shows that, on the average, prices were 90 per cent 
above the level at the outbreak of war. On the basis of these 
figures the Board of Trade fournal’s view is that “one 
might perhaps say that the volume of sales was rather less 
than 60 per cent of pre-war.” Since the statistics deal with 
the value of the sales, and not with their volume, and since 
there is no value index covering all clothing, such estimates 
can, at best, be only tentative. The figure accords, however, 
with the Board of Trade estimate that in the first period 
rationing would cut the volume of clothing purchased by 
half. 


* * * 


Producer Gas Vehicles 


The Government’s decision to encourage the substitu- 
tion of producer gas for petrol as a fuel in commercial road 
vehicles was discussed at a conference held by the Mobile 
Producer Gas Association on Friday last week. The chair- 
man of the Association stated that the number of producer 
gas vehicles on the road was still only about 2,000, against 
250,000 in Germany and even more in Russia. If, as is 
the intention of the Government, 30,000 vehicles are con- 
verted to producer gas, 600,000 tons of petrol, and 60 tanker 
journeys a year will be saved. The principal fuel used by 
the producer gas plant developed in this country is anthra- 
cite, and any extension in its use will involve an additional 
demand for coal. There are indications that the type of 
plant used is giving satisfactory results; the experience 
of one large omnibus concern has been encouraging. 


* * * 


Essential Work 


The first Essential Work Order was made in March, 
1941. It laid down general provisions, the purpose of which 
was to prevent any loss of production due to unnecessary 
turnover of labour and to absenteeism ; these included the 
suspension of rights of dismissal or resignation, except by 
permission of the local National Service Officer, from un- 
dertakings scheduled under the Order. Guaranteed weekly 
rates of wages were laid down. The Order has been 
amended twice—in July, 1941, and again in March of this 
year. Separate Orders were made in 1941 for the following 
industries : 

Shipbuilding and Repairing (March); Merchant Navy 
(May); ini May); Building and Civil Engineering 
(June); Chemicals (July); Iron and Steel (August); Dock 
Labour (September); Agriculture in Scotland (October); and 
Railways (October). 

In January, 1942, an Essential Work Order was made 
for the cotton manufacturing industry and another was 
issued making it possible to recall members of the Civil 
Defence who’ have been released for industry. In March, 
the chain manufacturing industry was subjected to an 
Order. In operation, Essential Work Orders have proved to 
be flexible instruments. In some cases, they have been 
applied to all undertakings in an industry. In others, the 
site on which a firm is working is scheduled though the 
firm itself is not. In some, only certain classes of labour 
have been scheduled. In the case of the Merchant Navy, 
the relevant Order established the Merchant Navy Reserve 
Pool. Some firms in certain industries have been scheduled 
under the general provisions Order: among these are the 
London Passenger Transport Board, British restaurants, 
laundries, and road haulage firms. Last May, the Minister 
of Labour announced that six and a half million 
workers were subject to the: Orders and that the number 
would soon rise to eight millions. It is intended to give 


. the benefit of the Orders to firms manufacturing essential 


Civilian goods when concentration in this section of pro- 
duction is complete. The Orders have served the purpose 
intended ; the scramble for labour which was developing 
before their inception has ceased ; little or no production is 
now lost through excessive labour turnover. Absenteeism, 
which appeared to be an increasing problem, was _ largely 
solved by the obligation laid on the worker to present him- 
self for work in order to qualify for the guaranteed wage. 


* * * 


Women in Steel 


The Steel Control of the Ministry of Supply has pre- 
Dared a small booklet, which has been sent to producers in 
the iron and steel industry, giving a list of the occupations 
in the industry in which women are employed. Women 


are now employed on 954 different tasks in some twenty 


‘sections of the industry. Their jobs range from burner 
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trimmer to sinter plant labourer in the production of 
pig-iron, from crane driver to welder in the manufacture of 
steel sheets and tinplate, and from swing grinder to shot 
blaster in steel founding. Women chemists and clerical 
workers are found in almost every section. Altogether 13} 
per cent of the numbers employed are women. The booklet 
stands as a tribute to women, who have succeeded in doing 
jobs which were previously thought the prerogative of men, 
to employers for their courage, which has been more than 
justified, in taking on the women, and to the imagination 
of those concerned in putting the women to the jobs. It 
will also serve the purpose of showing those iron and steel 
firms who have been slow to use women what jobs they 
can be put to, and it may be some encouragement to them 
all to employ still more women. 


x x x 


Wholesale Grocery Wage Agreement 


Agreements on wages and conditions reached by joint 
industrial councils for retail distribution have been reported 
in The Economist and cover the following branches: 
food ; drapery and outfitting ; furnishing and allied trades ; 
bookselling, newsagency, stationery, tobacco and confec- 
tionery ; and hairdressing. A joint industrial council which 
was established this year for the wholesale grocery and pro- 
vision trade, reached agreement on minimum wages and 
conditions of employment to operate from June 8th. The 
minimum wage in the London area (within a circle of six- 
teen miles radius from Charing Cross, including any towns 
through which the circumference passes) rises from 2Es. 
at 16 years of age to 72s. at 21 years for male workers, and 
20s. at 16 years to 45s. at 21 years for female workers. In 
all other parts of England and Wales, the wage for male 
employees of 16 is 20s., rising to 66s. at 21, and 19s. for 
female employees of 16, rising to 42s. at 21. Unlike the 
agreements made in retail distribution, there is a specific 
clause relating to wartime conditions, which prescribes 
rates of pay for women employed on work which was pre- 
viously restricted to men. It provides for a scale of payment 
from 60 to 80 per cent of the appropriate men’s rate. Pro- 
vision is made for piece-rate earnings to be at least 20 per 
cent higher than the day-work rate. The normal working 
week is fixed at a maximum of 48 hours, and overtime rates 
are laid down. Provision is made for a week’s holiday with 
pay, for two weeks’ sick leave at full pay and four weeks 
at half pay. The agreement applies to workers engaged in 
the non-retail distribution of groceries and provisions, 
i transport and clerical workers, in England and 
Wales. 


* * * 


Synthetic Fibres 


Preliminary estimates of the world production of fila- 
ment rayon yarn in 1941 show a total of 1,212 million lb. ° 
against 1,125 million lb. in 1940 and 1,124 million lb. in 
1939. Estimatés (some of which are necessarily provisional) 
for the leading countries are shown below :— 


(In thousands of Ib.) 
1940 


1939 1941 

United States .............. 331,200 390,000 451,000 
 cicinptunninakscns 228,000 200,000 200,000 
Germany ........0...ce00es 155,000 176,000 175,000 
i se ichecnicikie cen 110,000 125,000 125,000 


It is estimated that there was some falling off in pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom, but increases in other 
countries, particularly Argentina and Brazil. Production 
in the countries occupied by Germany is reported to have 
been slightly better than in the previous year. Similar 
estimates of the world production of staple fibre show a 
total for 1941 of 1,291 million Ib., against 1,215 million Ib. 
in 1940 and 1,027 million lb. in 1939. The lead in 
production established by staple fibre over filament rayon 
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in 1940, has been maintained. Production in the leading 
countries during the past three years was as follows :— 


(In thousands of Ib.) 


1939 1940 1941 
ee PEEP POEL TT TET ee 400,000 500,000 550,000 
RE  ccpnsecssooesenecees 307,000 310,000 300,000 
DE cccatcecestevecvasease 180,000 250,000 250,000 
United States .............. 53,000 81,000 122,000 


The only large producer of staple fibre excluded from the 
table is the United Kingdom ; it is understood that there 
has been a slight contraction in production though not on 
the scale prevalent in the filament section. 


* * * 


The Supply of Diamonds 


Hand in hand with a pressing industrial demand, world 
production of diamonds has risen rapidly in recent years. In 
1938, production was over 10,000,000 carats for the first time 
in history, but according to the United States Bureau of 
Mines it was as much as 14,140,000 carats in 1940 and, 
since then, there have been further substantial increases. 
As the big South African diamond mines are at present idle, 


ALLIANCE ; ATLAS ; GUARDIAN 


TuE Alliance has not experienced the marked expansion in 
premium income which has been a feature of the 1941 accounts 
of the other large composite offices; this is presumably because 
the company does not operate in the United States for either 
fire or casualty business, although its marine department is 
represented there. Underwriting profits are excellent in all 
three non-life branches, that for fire insurance, in particular, 
being of a magnitude in keeping with the pre-war results of this 
office. In the life department net new business at £1,118,000 
is slightly lower than in 1940 and about one-third of the amount 
completed in pre-war years; the chairman (Mr R. D. Trotter) 
indicated in his review of the company’s operations, circulated 
with the accounts, that the board have been very conservative 
in accepting business in the life department, it being considered 
unwise to put business on the books at unremunerative rates. 
Mortality experience was good, although death claims included 
£50,000 from war deaths; the net rate of interest earned fell by 
Is. I1d. per cent. to £2 13s. per cent. 

In profit and loss account, underwriting profits of £787,000, 
net interest earnings on the general funds of £255,000 and 
trustee and other fees of £11,000 bring aggregate credit transfers 
of £1,053,000. Outgo items include profits taxes of £269,000 
and various expense charges totalling £262,000; £37,000 is 
applied in reduction of book values of office premises and 
£150,000 transferred to the reserve for contingencies arising out 

the war, which now amounts to £250,000. The dividend 
(unchanged) costs £339,000 and the balance carried forward at 
. &1,111,000 is practically unchanged. The financial position 
is extremely strong; there are additional reserves of £2,700,000 
and £540,000 in the fire and accident funds respectively, the 
marine fund stands at 167 per cent of premiums, and there is 
a general reserve of £1,900,000. Subscriptions to Government 
loans during 1941 exceeded £1,000,000, and on December 31st 
last this class of security represented fully 40 per cent of the 
company’s Stock Exchange investments. 

The Atlas accounts show substantial gains in premiums in 
all departments. Profits in the fire, accident and marine de- 
partments are satisfactory. In the life department the annual 
valuation, conducted on the same basis as before, discloses an 
earned surplus of £206,000; about three-quarters of this has 
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it is likely that more than four-fifths of world production of 
diamonds consists of industrial qualities. Belgian Congo and 
British West Africa (Sierra Leone and Gold Coast) are 
together responsible for over three-quarters of the current 
world diamond output and almost the whole of their supplies 
are industrial stones. The remaining supplies are at the 
disposal of the United Nations, as Angola is selling its pro- 
duction under agreement through the syndicate, and Brazil 
has severed contact with the Axis powers. Despite their 
command over world output, the United Nations have intro- 
duced a strict control system (see The Economist, May 23, 
1942, page 728) in order to meet the rapidly rising demand. 
It is, in fact, not unlikely, that before long Allied demand 
may reach such proportions that certain types of smaller 
stones, which would normally be used for jewellery 
purposes, will be used in industry. As the number of skilled 
diamond workers outside the European mainland is small, 
the demand for industrial diamonds must automatically 
reduce the supply of gem stones. In other words, even if 
demand for gem stones were to revive, the share of indus- 
trial diamonds in total sales is likely to be greater during the 
war. This development will probably be reflected in the 
profits of diamond mining companies, as profits derived 
from the sale of gem stones far exceed those from the sale 
of industrial stones. 


















been applied to strengthening reserves, interim bonuses being 
allowed on the same scale as in 1940 and 1941. The net rate 
of interest earned on the life funds was lower by 5s. 4d. per 
cent at £3 7s. 8d. per cent, but mortality was light notwith- 
standing that £27,000 was disbursed on account of war deaths. 
Net new life business at £1,944,000 was slightly less than in 
1940 and about half the pre-war (1938) figure. 

Aggregate credits to profit and loss, including net interest of 
£84,000 on the general funds, come to £346,000. Against this 

6,500 is transferred to the capital redemption account and 

9,000 to the accident account in respect of investment guaran- 
tee transactions. Taxes take £76,000, other expense charges 
£66,000 and £29,000 is written off enemy debts. The divi- 
dend is unchanged at ros. 6d. per share, less tax, and costs 
£123,000; the balance carried forward at £427,000 is more 
by £37,000. Assets are certified to be fully of the value 
stated in the balance-sheet, and there is a general reserve fund 
of £2,000,000. , 

The Guardian likewise enjoyed marked premium expansion 
in the fire, accident and marine departments, but the chairman 
(Colonel Lionel H. Hanbury, C.M.G.) expressed the view that 
income in the two former departments cannot be maintained at 
the higher levels in view of the loss of business from overseas 
and the rationing of petrol. An improved profit is shown in the 
fire department and the accident result is again excellent, fewer 
claims at home being balanced by a higher average cost; the 
marine fund, after releasing £15,000, stands at 140 per cent of 
premiums. New Life business at a net figure of £810,000 is 
slightly lower than in 1940; death claims, largely because of war 
deaths, were in excess of expectation and the net rate of interest 
fell by 3s. 2d. per cent to £3 3s. 8d. per cent. Following an 
investigation by the actuary, interim bonuses are being allowed 
at the rates in force since December 31, 1940. 


Underwriting profits of £207,000 are supplemented in profit 
and loss account by net interest on the general funds amount- 
ing to £116,000, aggregate credit transfers thus being £323,000. 
Provision for taxation absorbs £74,000 and other expenses 
£61,000. £25,000 is transferred to general reserve, and after 
providing for dividends as before, costing £149,000, the balance 
of £144,000 carried forward is higher by £14,000. The general 
reserve now amounts to £1,925,000. 
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One-fifth share of Life profits of quinquenniums ending 3lst December, 1939. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
—_——_—_—_—_— 


THE ECONOMIST 


BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, LORD TRENT 


The annual general meeting of Boots 
Pure Drug Company was held at Beeston, 
Nottingham, on the 22nd instant. Lord 
Trent, Chairman of the Company, pre- 
sided. The chairman’s statement, issued 
with the report and accounts which were 
taken as read, is as follows: 


THE BOARD 


We have to congratulate the Earl of Sel- 
borne upon his appointment as Minister 
for Economic Warfare, and while we regret 
his consequent resignation from our Board, 
we wish him all success in his arduous 
task. As Lord Wolmer he sat on our 
Board for many years, latterly as Vice- 
Chairman, and his advice and help will be 
greatly missed by his colleagues. 

Owing to the difficulties of travel in war- 
time, Mr G. M. Gales has resigned from 
the Board. Mr Gales had been a director 
for over twenty years, and he brought to 
our counsels a fund of knowledge and ex- 
perience that were always deeply appre- 
ciated. 

In his place the Board has appointed Mr 
J. P. Savage a director, and under Article 
86 his appointment will come up at the 
general meeting for confirmation. Mr 
Savage has been with the company for 
over 30 years, and since the war has acted 
as my assistant. He has a wide and inti- 
mate knowledge of all sides of the business. 


ACCOUNTS 


Oa the profit and loss account you will 
see that our profit after taxation amounts to 
£622,784, which is a decrease on last year 
of £6,326. 

After payment of all preference and 
preferred otdinary dividends and two 
inetim dividends of 10 per cent on the 
ordinary shares we have a balance of 
£206,034, which added to the amount 
brought forward from last year gives us 
a balance for disposal of £425,833. 

Your directors recommend the following 
appropriations : 

(2) Final Dividend on the 

Ordinary Shares of 
4 per cent, less tax, 
which requires... ... 

(b) Special Taxation Re- 


£32,000 0 0 


serve ses wee eee 100,000 0 0 
(c) War Contingencies and 
amage Reserve £38,000 0 oO 
(d) Freehold Property Re- 
serve ses anes) 355188 6 0 


Leaving £220,644 to be carried forward 
to next year. 

As it is still not possible to give any 
details of the conduct of the business in 
wartime, I am unable to make any com- 
ments upon alterations in the balance-sheet. 

It will be observed that although we 
have made provision against fixed assets 
which have been destroyed or damaged, no 
value has been placed for the time being 
on any claims which have been lodged 
under the War Damage Act, 1941. 


STAFF 


Although 4,500 members of our staff are 
serving with H.M. Forces or engaged on 
Whole-time civil defence, we are to-day 
employing actually more people than before 
the war. We were one of the first firms 
In the Midlands to employ women on a 
Part-time basis, and now have several hun- 

td working in this way. 

I deeply regret to record that 45 of our 
staff have been killed in action, 21 are 
prisoners of war, and 48 civilians have lost 

tir lives through enemy action. 





I am proud to say that 1§ of our staff 
have received awards for gallantry during 
the past year, including one George Cross, 
two George Medals, and two Distinguished 
Flying Medals. 

The company is spending £100,000 a 
year on making up the pay of married 
members of the Forces and in certain other 
special cases. 

Special courses of lectures on elementary 
science have been held for men drafted 
into the works in order to give them an 
increasingly intelligent grasp of the work 
they are doing. A large number of fore- 
men have attended the Ministry of Labour 
foremen training classes arranged by the 
University College. 

The value of our day-continuation school 
has proved greater than ever, now that we 
have so many juniors. upon the staff. To 
meet the new problems thrown up by de- 
reservation and the new method of defer- 
ment, a labour officer has been appointed, 
in addition to our staff and welfare officers, 
in order to preserve the fullest co-operation 
with the Ministry of Labour. 

The number of employees who are con- 
tributing to the national savings movement 
continues to grow and now numbers over 
14,500 and their subscriptions to-day are 
far more than double the amount at this 
time last year. 

During the raids of last year we suffered 
severe damage, but I am happy to say that 
casualties were not unduly heavy. Thanks 
to the splendid way in which all grades of 
the staff tackled the job, production was 
maintained in a wonderful manner and 
without any real break in the maintenance 
of supplies. 


DUKE OF KENT'S VISIT 


Although ordinary visits to the firm have 
had to be suspended, we have been 
honoured by a visit from H.R.H. The Duke 
of Kent, and official visitors have also come 
from America, Russia, and Sweden, as well 
as from many firms who have wanted ad- 
vice about works canteens. 

During the year Boots Pure Drug Com- 
pany has been honoured by the grant of 
the Royal Warrant to His Majesty King 
George VI. 


SALES AND PRICES 


Our retail companies have had a record 
sales year, both in point of the number of 
transactions and in money turnover. The 
latter was to be expected in view of the 
purchase tax and the rise in prices, al- 
though we have maintained our policy of 
not increasing prices unless rising costs 
make it necessary. I am very glad to say 
that improved methods of manufacture have 
enabled us to reduce prices in some cases 
in spite of increased wages. We welcome 
the work of the Price Regulation Com- 
mittees (and have given them every pos- 
sible assistance). 

The number of customers served shows 
the largest increase in any year of the Com- 
pany’s history, and has reached the enor- 
mous total of 199 million, and this with 
no special sales occasions and with the 
minimum of advertising. The number of 
prescriptions dispensed is also a record ; 
although the national health has remained 
so good on the whole. 


MULTIPLE SHOPS 


The continued expansion of our retail 
trade seems to me to have a special signifi- 
cance at a time when the merits of different 
forms of retail trading are constantly under 
discussion. Those who extol the small 
trader at the expense of the multiple shop 
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appear to leave out of consideratiun al- 
together the point of view of the con- 
suming public. After all, every multiple 
firm in this country had its genesis in the 
small shop and has grown to its present size 
because it supplied a public need. The 
public were free, until rationing was intro- 
duced, to shop where they pleased. If they 
were attracted to the multiple shop it was 
because of the better value or better service 
that they received. 

Prior to the war we in this country, with 
all our shortcomings, had acquired a very 
high standard of living. One of the most 
potent causes of that steadily rising level 
was, in my opinion, the lowering of prices 
achieved by the multiple shops which 
brought within the reach of the whole com- 
munity commodities and services that were 
formerly purchasable only by the few. 

It is obvious that for a long period after 
this war everybody is going to be poorer, 
so that it will be highly important to them 
to get the best value for the money they 
spend. It will thus be more than ever 
necessary to ensure that the methods of 
distribution are the most efficient and eco- 
nomical that can be devised. 


HORTICULTURE AND AGRICULTURE 


Some years ago we started to develop 
experimental horticultural grounds at Len- 
ton to enable us to carry out field trials of 
horticultural products on our own grounds. 
The success of this experiment has been 
such that we have acquired a farm to en- 
able us to carry out agricultural research, 
including work on farm animals in health 
and disease. 

By the courtesy of the National Farmers’ 
Union we have been enabled to organise 
a number of farmers’ meetings all over the 
country where prominent authorities have 
lectured on wartime agricultural problems. 
One of these was Protessor Scott Watson, 
and we wish him all success in his new 
and very important work as Agricultural 
Attaché in Washington and Agricultural 
Adviser in Canada. * 

We have held 23 such meetings in the 
past 18 months with an average attendance 
of over 300 farmers, a remarkable testi- 
mony to the eagerness of the hard-worked 
farmer—and his _ fellow-workers-—to ac- 
quire the latest information available about 
their problems. I should add that these 
meetings were organised with the approval 
and encouragement of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

We have collaborated in official plans to 
minimise the loss of valuable food crops, 
through pests and diseases, by placing 
emergency stocks of certain chemicals at 
strategic points in our network of branches, 
and the use of our distribution facilities, 
both in this way and for disseminating 
Official advisory literature among farmers, 
is a source of much satisfaction to us. 

There is no doubt that agriculture will 
play an increasingly important part in the 
life of the country after the war. We have 
contributed in some measure to the great 
revival of this vital industry and we sha! 
continue to build up on the foundations 
that have been laid. 

We have planted out with vegetables 
about 40 acres of land around our Beeston 
factories so that we are able, to a great 
extent, to supply our employees in the can- 
teens with fresh vegetables of our own 
growing as well as many tons of fresn 
tomatoes. 


RESEARCH WORK 


During the past year we have continued 
to add to the number of fine chemicals 
manufactured to replace those of alien 
origin. 

Shortages of particular raw materials and 
control of others have made it necessary 
for us to carry out much research work on 
the use of alternative supplies and the de- 
velopment of new formule for products 
employed for medicinal, veterinary and 
horticultural purposes. The war demands 
that this work should be done at a much 
greater speed than in peacetime. 
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In connection with research, it may be 
mentioned that we have joined with four 
other leading firms in the fine cltemical in- 
dustry in forming the Therapeutic Research 
Corporation of Great Britain, Limited, 
through which the work of the five firms in 
certain fields is pooled to avoid overlapping. 
I should, perhaps, make it clear that this 
co-operation is limited to research and the 
results of research, and does not involve any 
modification of the financial independence 
of the firms concerned. 

I am glad to be able to say that there is 
an increasing tendency for British fine 

ical manufacturers to collaborate, and 
we have been able to pool information and 
unite in the solution of problems with other 
manufacturers in several instances. While 
it is too early yet to report substantive pro- 
gress, the results so far attained give every 
poms of this collaboration bearing good 
ruit. 


INFANT WELFARE 


At the beginning of this year we equipped 
and staffed a mobile infant welfare unit 
which, under the direction of the Ministry 
of Health, may be sent to any “blitzed ” 
city where help is urgently needed. In the 
meantime the staff are engaged in assisting 
at infant welfare clinics and day nurseries. 

We have been glad to embrace the 
opportunities given us of assisting that 
splendid organisation, the Red Cross. The 
Piccadilly Circus (north side) branch was 
lent to them for a prisoners of war exhibi- 
tion, and many of our branches have dis- 
played specimen food parcels which have 
aroused great interest among the next-of- 
kin and the general public. We are now 
co-operating in the salvage of metal tubes, 
the proceeds of which are handed to the 
Red Cross. 


THANKS TO STAFF 


When you remember the large part that 
used to be played by our toilet and toilet 
preparation business and observe the extent 
to which this is now reduced, owing to the 
limitation of supply to 25 per cent, and the 
number of branches which have been 
closed—according to our information a 
very large proportion of the chemists’ shops 
slosed since the war belong to our com- 
pany—I am sure you will agree that the 
staff of all grades have done wonderfully 
in securing so high a level of sales. I offer 
poe Se congratulations and thanks of the 


The staffing of our branches has been 
one of our major problems. Some of the 
authorities appear even yet not to realise 
that people do not go out on a winter’s 
night in the black-out to visit a chemist’s 
shop just for the fun of the thing. They 
go there because they have real need for 
some medicine or other, and it is a matter 
of deep regret to us—as well as to many 
members of the medical profession—that 
we have not been allowed to keep sufficien: 
trained staff to prevent serious delays in 
supplying the urgent needs of sick people. 

I trust that the Ministry of Health, with 
the help of the Pharmaceutical Society, will 
be able to convince the Ministry of Labour 
that the prompt supply of medicine is quite 
as important as the supply of foodstuffs. 
Unless this can be accomplished, what looks 
like a serious situation might arise next 
winter, in the event of an epidemic, whether 
of sickness or air raids. 

What the future has in store for us no 
one can foretell. We can do no more to- 
day than congratulate ourselves that the 
great conymunity of workers who form our 
company have stood up so stoutly to the 
strains and shocks of total war. So far as 
our fortunes lie in our own hands, we have 
every cause for confidence. But until an 
end has been put to the reign of terror 
under which so many are living, and to 
those who are its authors, there can be 
neither stability nor security in the world. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, 
the report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and the auditors reappointed. 


THE ECONOMIST 


THE TRUSTEES 
CORPORATION, LIMITED | 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The fifty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Trustees Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the 22nd instant, in London. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: Income 
from interest and dividends for the year 
to May 31, 1942, amounted to £187,137. 
This compares with £184,671 for the 
previous year—an increase of £2,466. 

An informal valuation of the investments 
showed a depreciation of £141,133, equiva- 
lent to about 43 per cent. on the total of 
£3,286,505. Against any depreciation, the 
balance-sheet discloses general reserve 
£450,000, other free reserves £91,000 and 
carry forward £72,000—a total of over 

600,000. 

In total the gross revenue of the Corpora- 
tion came out at £200,285, a fall of just 
under £2,000 compared with the previous 
year. We propose a final dividend of 7 per 
cent., less income-tax, making the dividend 
on the ordinary stock 10 per cent. for the 
sixth successive year. 

Lately there have been evident the well- 
meaning efforts of .theorists to produce 
economic New Orders. Under these, the 
fiction is maintained that most, if not all, 
of our vast post-war problems can be 
solved by fresh panaceas. Through such 
panaceas prosperity is to be restored by the 
planning of arch-bureaucrats. The enter- 
prise and efforts of the individual, upon 
which hitherto the wealth and greatness of 
the British Empire and the United States 
of America have been built, are to be still 
further curtailed. I for one am convinced 
that if, when victory is ours, this country 
is to recover a measure of prosperity, it 
will be found that there are still no 
adequate substitutes for the old and 
simple prescriptions of hard work and 
individual enterprise and initiative. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BARRY AND STAINES 
LINOLEUM, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


The ordinary general meeting of Barry 
and Staines Linoleum, Limited, was held, 
on the 22nd instant, in London. | 

Sir John N. Barran, Bt. (the chairman), 
said: Last year I sounded a very necessary 
note of warning about the days then ahead. 
Since then our industry has been drawn 
more and more out of its normal i 
Cost and charges have continued to advance 
out of all proportion to selling prices. A 
series of Government decisions has brought 
us to a position in which staffs must be 
transferred or dismissed, warehouses closed 
and selling reduced to a small and sti 
diminishing fraction. Our problem has 
been to meet these successive difficulties 
and complications with incessant energy 
in other ways and rigorous search for 
economics. But the special works we have 
undertaken cannot, at best, nearly fill the 
economic gap made by the loss of the turn- 
over for which we are organised ; and it 
is widened further by the claims upon our 
consideraion of our employees, themselves 
displaced. The result of all this is seen 
in the greatly reduced sum brought into 
the holding company’s accounts, and the 
smaller dividend which we recommend, 

Let me now put some brighter touches 
to the picture. We have put to our credit 
a very large and increasing volume of out- 
put and services valuable to the country ; 
we have added greatly to our investments, 
already heavy, in Government securities ; 
we have maintained our full rates through- 
out of depreciation and insurances, an 
important buttress for future years; and 
finally our Canadian investment has 
brought us the best dividend we have yet 
received from it. 

The fall in profits accounts for the drop 
from £154,300 to £122,754 in the balance 
of profit and loss account. The carry 
forward will be reduced to £79,004. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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POWELL DUFFRYN 
ASSOCIATED COLLIERIES, 
LIMITED 


POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM COAL 
WELSH ASSOCIATED COLLIERIES 


The annual general meeting of Powell 
Duffryn Associated Collieries, Limited, was 
held, on the 22nd instant, in London, Mr 
E. L. Hann (the chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s circulated statement: 

The liquid position is satisfactory, and a 
substantial amount of tax reserve certifi- 
cates has been purchased for surrender 
against taxation liabilities. 

Present-day demands from His Majesty’s 
Government and our Allies call for greater 
effort from all those engaged in the coal 
industry, and for the retention of the 
greatest possible number of men in the 
work of mining coal. For various reasons 
there has been a tendency upon the part of 
many mine workers to leave the mines for 
work of a different nature, now so readily 
available in other industries. Unless action 
of this kind can be prevented, deterioration 
in output must inevitably follow. To a 
small extent, the return of men from the 
Services is arresting the downward trend, 
but increase in output can only be effected 
by the maintenance of man-power, and the 
determination of everyone engaged in the 
industry to meet the country’s needs by 
the greatest possible personal effort. 

It would be premature for me at this 
juncture to comment at length upon the 
recent White Paper adopted by His 
Majesty’s Government and its effect upon 
the industry. I am convinced that all that 
is necessary could have been accomplished 
by simpler methods and by more co-opera- 
tion between the Government and _ the 
industry. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividends proposed were duly 
declared. 


WIGGINS TEAPE AND F 
COMPANY (1919) LIMITED 


PROBLEMS OF RAW MATERIAL 
SUPPLIES 


The annual general meeting of Wiggins 
Teape and Co. (1919), Limited, was held, 
on the 17th instant, in London. 

Mr F. L. T. Barlow presided and said: 
During the year 1941 raw material has 
been in rather shorter supply, and the per- 
mitted quotas for the supply of paper 
have been correspondingly reduced. To 4 
considerable extent this situation has been 
met by an over-all reduction in thickness 
of the paper made, which has helped to 
keep our plant employed and to provide 4 
larger supply of paper for general use. 
This policy is still being actively pressed 
forward, and is, of course, in the national 
interest. 

Having regard to depleted engineering 
staffs and material shortage, the company’s 
mills have been maintained in a satisfactory 
state of efficiency ; and having regard to 
the shortage of coal, it may be of interest 


. to note that the policy pursued over many 


years of improving the company’s power 
production plants is proving most advan- 
tageous. For years these have been super- 
vised by a full-time combustion engineet. 

I should like to bring to your notice the 
valuable work done by our laboratory staffs. 
We have installed laboratory control at all 
the larger mills, and we maintain 2 researc 
laboratory for the group at our largest 
and a more specialised one at the photo- 
graphic mill. 

You will observe that in spite of a fe 
duction of about £167,000 in the profits, 
the reduction in the provision for taxation 
has enabled us to appropriate £50,000 10 
contingencies reserve and to recomme 
the same final dividend on the ordinafy 
shares, making a dividend for the year 
7 per cent. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ANGLO-DUTCH 
PLANTATIONS OF JAVA 
LIMITED 


FUTURE RECONSTRUCTION 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of 
Java, Limited, was held on the 17th instant 
in London. 

Mr. W. H. Daukes (chairman and 
managing director) presided. 

The following are extracts from the 
statement of the chairman, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

We know that between February 27th 
and March 6th Soebang, the centre of our 
estates and the seat of our management, 
had been one of the main battlefields. It 
is, therefore, fairly certain that that part of 
the company’s property, especially build- 
ings, must have suffered severely. 

Sir Robert Williams has» with much 
regret felt it right to resign his seat on 
the board. Just before the occupation by 
the Japanese the board employed 
Hardwick, a rubber planter of great know- 
ledge and experience in Malaya and 
Borneo, but who had little previous 
acquaintance with Java, to visit and report 
on our various rubber estates. — 

From a letter which I have just received 
from him I should like to quote: “We 
have in Malaya nothing to compare with 
such organisation, nor do there exist such 
magnificent soil conditions. Costs are 
cheaper than anything I have ever ex- 
perienced. They are made possible partly 
by the exceptional fertility of the land 
throughout your concession.” I quote this 
because I am thinking of the future. The 
organisation can be rebuilt, the soil con- 
ditions are still there, and over three- 
quarters of our planted acreage is freehold 
land. I have therefore no fear with regard 
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to the results of reconstruction as soon as 
the tide of war and the enemy together 
recede once more and finally from Java. 

The chairman added that, with the 
approval of the Trading with the Enemy 
Department, they were making subsistence 
payments, costing about £800 a.month, to 
the British women and children dependents 
of their staff. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 
MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of The Dis- 
tillers Company, Limited, was held in 
Edinburgh on the 17th instant, Lord 
Forteviot, the Chairman of the Company, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
statement which was circulated to stock- 
holders : 

The profit for the year, arrived at after 
charging depreciation on the company’s 
fixed assets, a further sum to reserve for 
investments, and provision for taxation and 
contingencies, amounts to £1,962,168. The 
corresponding figure last year was 
£2,110,936. 

As in the previous year, there was a 
restriction by the Government on the out- 
put of the malt distilleries, with the result 
that only a limited number of the dis- 
tilleries went into operation, and these 
merely for a short period. The grain dis- 
tilleries, due to Government decree, were 
idle throughout the whole year. 

The Board have decided to appropriate 
and to apply the following sums: To reserve 
fund £500,000, making the fund £2,500,000; 
to fire insurance fund £100,000, making it 
£925,000 ; and £100,000 to a new reserve 
to be named war contingencies fund. 
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After giving effect to these allocations, 
thexe is sufficient profit available to enable 
the Board to propose the maintenance of 
the dividend and bonus to the ordinary 
stockholders at the same figure as for the 
previous year. 

During the year under review, the Board 
decided to invest a further £2,250,000 in 
National War Bonds. At May 15, 1942, 
the company’s holdings in gilt-edged se- 
curities, mainly short term, amounted to 


- nearly £12,500,000—a very large figure, 


and reflecting the great financial strength 
of the organisation. 

As usual, the Board has had under review 
the valuation of the company’s investments, 
and these have been inserted in the balance- 
sheet at conservative values. ‘The share- 
holding of the subsjdiary company in the 
United States of America has been placed 
at the disposal of the British Treasury in 
terms of the Financial Powers (U.S.A. Se- 
curities) Regulations. There is, however, 
no change in the management of the com- 
pany. 

The recent increase in the duty on 
whisky from 97s. 6d. to 137s. 6d. per proot 
gallon necessitated a substantial adjustment 
in the price per bottle. This is now fixed 
at 23s. It is too early to say definitely what 
effect this will have on sales, but indica- 
tions are that there will be a reduction in 
public demand. We look upon the increase 
as a wartime measure, solely imposed to 
assist the nation’s revenue, and, as such, 
we accept it. 

The yeast factories have been kept in 
full production, and the high quality of 
the product has been maintained. Con- 
tinued efforts are being made to find new 
outlets for yeast, and the company is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of ergosterol rich 
yeast, invertase yeast, and vitamin B, rich 
yeast, the last of which, in the form of 
tablets, will be available to the public at 
home at an early date. 

The report was adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


For lack of decisive good news from Egypt 
or Russia, no general improvement took 
place in market sentiment. All sections 
Closed quietly before the week-end and the 
resumption of business on Monday was 
unenthusiastic. Subsequently, selective buy- 
ing of equities was resumed.on a modest 
scale, Later, turnover improved to the 
highest level of recent weeks. Throughout 
the period, interest in gilt-edged securities 
was somewhat limited. A number of losses 
in the order of 7s were suffered by Old 
Consols, and 3} per cent Conversion and 
ar Loan, but there was a steady demand 
for 3 per cent Local Loans and 4 per cent 
Victory Bonds. Midweek saw a revival of 
interest with gains of 7% in 24 per cent 
Consols and Local Loans and 4 in 3} per 
cent Conversion and War Loan. The foreign 
bond market was distinguished by con- 
sistent selling of Brazilian, and buying of 
mexican, issues. Tuesday saw many 
mMcreases of 4 in Japanese stocks and a 
eovived demand for Peruvian bonds. In 
the home rail market, London Transport 
C” stock led the market with gains of 
1% and 1 point on Monday and Tuesday 
respectively, followed by a loss of 13 when 
2 became plain that stockholders would 
_ benefit from the LPTB conversion. For 
€ rest, there was little speculation on the 
matooming interim announcements. In 
Gene most junior stocks lost 4, while 
at Western ordinary eased 4. Later, 


satisfaction with the dividend statements 
was responsible for a firmer trend. Among 
foreign rails both Canadian Pacific ordinary 
and South American issues enjoyed 
moderate support. 


* 


The industrial market saw attention 
concentrated on a number of topical 
features. Thus, recent announcements 
were responsible for good gains for Richard 
Thomas and GEC before the week-end and 
for Cunard on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Later, Courtaulds, which had improved 
previously on speculative support, gained 
on the announcement of the arbitration 
award, the ordinary stock jumping Is. 9d. 
in mid-week. Elsewhere the brewery sec- 
tion enjoyed the biggest turnover, Barclay 
Perkins, Bass, Mitchells, Guinness and 
Distillers all realising steady gains. In 
other sections, prices moved trendlessly 
with little change on balance. There was 
little interest in heavy industrials and dis- 
appointment with the accounts occasioned 
dullness in the price of Harland and Wolff 
“B” ordinary stock. Among miscellaneous 
issues, Murex and Turner and Newall were 
in demand, while both issues of Cable and 
Wireless put on a number of fractional 
gains. 

* 

In all mining markets, interest was slight 

and business at a very low level. The 

for Blyvoor, among kaffirs, was 
maintained in a small way, while Johnnies 
improved on Monday and Nourse later 
corrected a loss of 7s. Movements were 
irregular in mid-week, Union Corporation 


and West Wit Areas gaining 7's and 7% re- | 


spectively, and Geduld losing 7s. A mini- 


mum turnover in the oil market was re- 
lieved by a spurt from a number of leading 
issues on Tuesday, when Anglo-Iranian 
ordinary gained 3, Shell Transport 4, and 
Ultramar 2s. 3d. Interest evaporated the 
next day when business again stagnated 
and a few issues tended to react, glo- 
Iranian and Shell Transport ordinary each 

















losing 3; and Canadian and Mexican Eagle 
14d. 
‘“*FINANCIAL NEWS ’’ INDICES 
Total ; 
aan on ains Conn es, | Security Indices 
~~ 41 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
- _ shares* | Int.t 
july I6..... 3,369 | 2,545 80-3 133 6 
eRe 3,139 | 9,772 80-4 133-7 
of ane 4,020 | 9,574 80-6 133 6 
io ene 3,424 | 3,307 81-1 133-6 
tenes 3,482 | 2,729 81-3 133 6 


* July 1, 1935=100. f 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135-6 
Apr. 29); lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). $ New basis in S.E. 
ist. § Old basis. > 


New York 


BoTH before and after the week-end, 
markets have been slow and trendless. 
Sentiment . reflected uncertainty as to 
whether or not to react favourably to the 
possible imposition of strong anti-inflation 
measures. In the military sphere, the news 
from Russia was not regarded as encourag- 
i The backbone of demand was, how- 
ever, provided by light, but steady, invest- 
ment buying, which prevented a marked 
recession on balance. 
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STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36= 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 








7 ‘eae heneitiee 
as Ble | Tale uly 
| Low | High/| 1, | 8, 15, 

| April} Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 

| 29 | 714 
347 Industrials ....; 62-4 | 75-0 | 67 6. 71-4 | 72-4 . 
32 Rails .......... | 58-4d 71-06) 59-8 | 62-9 | 63-5 
40 Utilities........ | 53-1 | 67-44) 67-1 | 59-0 | 58-7 
419 Stocks........ | 60-8 | 73-3 | 65-5 | 68-9 | 69-7 
Av. yield® ........ , -40°' 6-72c'7 wae 81% '6 "12% 

| 
* 50 Common Stocks. 

(a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. (c) July 15. (d) June 24. 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS ° 





July | July’ | July | july | July | 
9} 1 | “Ul 3 14 
| 


July 
15 
89-7 | 89-6 | 89-3 | 88-8 | 
SM Sele a ae 
1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 28. 





89-8 | 89-9 








Total share dealings: July 16, 265,000; 
July 17, 283,000; July 18,* 100,000; 
July 20, 214,000; July 21, 284,000; July 
22, 436,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Merchant Navy Supplies.—In order to 
ensure that ships of the Merchant Navy 
do not go short of essential supplies, 
arrangements have been made for the 
placing of bulk orders on behalf of the 
suppliers by the Merchant Navy Supply 
Association, Ltd., a new organisation repre- 
sentative of the interests of all self-storing 
shipowners and ship’s stores suppliers, 
sponsored and supported by the Ministry 
of War Transport. The need for such a 
body arises from the fact that, as most 
requisitioned vessels are still maintained 
by their owners, the supplies of the service 
are at present dependent upon purchases 
by a large number of private firms acting 
independently. The stage has now been 
reached when the delivery of an increasing 
variety of goods can only be secured by 
bulk orders. One of the chief functions of 
the new organisation will be to co-ordinate, 
on behalf of the Merchant Navy as a whole, 
purchases of any articles difficult to obtain 
by individual dealers. In addition, it will 
take steps to see that no goods supplied 
through its machinery are resold except for 
shipping purposes and at a fair price. The 
Association is a non-profit-making, private 
limited company with a nominal capital. 
Participation, is Open to all persons approved 
by the Ministry—all self-storing  ship- 
owners and bona fide suppliers of the re- 
quirements of shipping and seamen. The 
initial overheads will be advanced by the 
Ministry, which will assist as regards sup- 
plies of materials and priority for approved 
orders. At the first meetings of directors, 
held in London on July 9th and roth, Mr 
L. G. Carozzi (Anchor Line, Ltd.) was 
elected as chairman and Mr J. Hingston 
(Messrs. Watts, Fincham (1932), Ltd.) as 
vice an. The other members of the 
Board were also elected. 


Blanket Prices.—The Board of Trade has 
made the Blankets (Maximum Prices) Order 
(SR and O 1291) controlling the quality 
and price of all woollen blankets. Specifica- 
tions are laid down for the quality of 
blankets which may be manufactured and 
prices prescribed for them. The retail 
selling price will range from about 6s. to 
50s. Wholesalers will be allowed a margin 
of 15 per cent dnd retailers of 25 per cent 
on returns. Margins are fixed for stocks 
not conforming to the specifications and 
blankets in course of manufacture. It is 
no longer permitted to manufacture 
blankets otherwise than to the specifica- 
tions. 


_ Reconditioned Service Clothing. —Recon- 
ditioned Service clothing “dyed green 
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Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
July 25, 1942 Capital ee Money 
ij a 
To Shareholders only... 1,378,800 1,378,800 a 
By Permission to Deal. . 33,547 isis 41,319 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 125. 


Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions —— 
£ 
DR pscbeecesanda suns _ 892,335,123 883,307,209 
error rrr 927,406,180 


877,871,598 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 
Yeart U.K, ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
Bs 545409540005 882,902,747 349,272 55,190 
BNNs 5444555080058 874,689,252 3,280,846 70,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Yeart —_ - Ord. 
SR sesanssnexins 876,712,868 707,076 5,887,265 
ERG Asukvaseneess 874,098,416 304,460 3,636,222 


+ Includes Government issues to July 14, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comment 


International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation.—The Parent Company only 


(battledress uniform) is to be made avail- 
able to agricultural workers free of coupon. 
A special identification mark with the letters 
RSC will be applied to all these uniforms 
and to any other reconditioned Service 
clothing offered through trade channels. 
The maximum wholesale price is 16s. 6d. 
and the retail price 21s. Blouses and 
trousers may not be sold _ separately. 
Traders will sell the battledress to pur- 
chasers producing unemployment insurance 
cards showing they are agricultural workers, 
or other evidence such as a certificate from 
the County Committee. 

Exports to South Africa.—The Board of 
Trade has made an Order which will come 
into force on August 3rd, the effect of 
which will be to make exports of all goods 
to South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
subject to export licence. Another Order 
revokes all licences for those destinations 
(other than licences issued to the High 
Commissioners and certain semi-official 
bodies) issued before July 3rd. The object 
of these Orders, which were made after 
consultation with the Union and Southern 
Rhodesian authorities, is to restrict the 
export trade with these countries to bring 
it more closely into line with the limited 
shipping space available for commercial 
cargoes under present conditions. . 


Rags and String—The Minister of 
Supply has made the Salvage and Waste 
Materials (No. 3) Order, which came into 
force on July 20th. This Order deals with 
the salvage of rags, rope, and string. It is 
an offence to destroy, throw away or 
abandon, or mix with refuse any of the 
materials specified. 

Stopped Spinning Mills.—General satis- 
faction has been expressed in Lancashire 
at the decision of the President of the 
Board of Trade to increase the payment 
for “care and maintenance” to stopped 
cotton spinning mills under the concen- 
tration of production scheme from £7,000 
to £10,000 per annum per 100,000 spindles. 
Special provision is being made for smaller 
units. The new scale of payments will 
operate from April 1st last. The revised 
system means that the basis of payments 
will now be 2d. per mule equivalent 
spindle per month, compared with 1.4d. 
previously, with a higher scale for the 
smaller mills. It is understood that the 
running mills will now pay a levy of about 
1.2d. per month as compared with the 
previous rate of 3d. Mills that are closed 
derive some revenue from rents for storage 
accommodation. The claim which was made 
‘a few months ago was for £15,500 for a 
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showed a loss for 1941 of $256,900 after 
all fixed charges against a loss of $1,839,000 


for 1940. Total gross earnings $2,890,554 
($3,749,330). Total assets $318,305,692 
($322,794,936). 


Temperance Permanent Building Society. 
—The directors have appointed Mr Ronald 
Bell to succeed Mr A. W. Betts, FCIS, as 
general manager and secretary of the society 
with effect from July 1, 1942. 


Manufacturers Trust Co. ($000s)— 
Resources as on June 30th $1,136,819 
($1,044,876), deposits $1,041,291 ($949,477). 
Cash and due from banks $363,456 
($338,702), US Govt. securities $373,773 
($346,936), loans and bills purchased 
$287,447 ($246,503). 


Canadian Pacific Railway ($000s).— 
Gross earnings in May $21,522 ($19,277), 
net earnings $17,288 ($15,095). Aggregate 
gross earnings Jan. 1st-May 31st $99,788 


($81,344), agg. met earnings $17,774 
($15,851). 

Chase National Bank ($000s).—State- 
ment on June 30th shows deposits 
$3,595,451 ($3,615,428), total resources 
$3,869,464 ($3,889,161). Cash $1,137.399 


($1,311,003), US Govt. securities $1,573,405 
($1,437,225), loans and discounts $822.753 
($773,392). 


NEWS 


100,000-spindle mill. Although the con- 
cession granted is far below the applica- 
tion, it is generally believed that the new 
scale of payments will enable owners of 
stopped mills to cover overhead charges. 
One of the conditions of “care and main- 
tenance.” is that the mills must be kept in 
good condition so that if necessary they 
can be started up again without delay. 





“THE ECONOMIST ”** SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


























(1935= 100) 
| yuty | Juty | July , July | July 
| Jie 17, | 20, | 21, | 22, 
| 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 

| | 
Cn Oe: | aa78 117.8 | 117.8 117.8 | 117.8 
Raw materials..... 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index. ...| 142.7 | 142.7 | 142.7 | 142.7 | 142.7 
| Mar. | Aug. | July | June | July 
| ,31, Sr, | 93,22 | 36 
| 1937*] 1939 | 1941 | 1942 1942 
GODIN ...05c0500s 147.9| 92.2 | 114.3 | 115.5 | 117.8 
Raw materials..... 207.3 | 122.9 | 170.3 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index. ...| 175.1 | 106.4 | 139.5 | 141.3 1427 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
July 14, July 21, 
1942 1942 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 


Wheat— s. d. s. d, 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e)....... 15 5 15 9 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 57. 3 53 10 
Oats (e) ,, ” ” ” 1410 15 0 
OTHER FOODS 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— ; 
: 4 6 4 6 
English, Old............eeeeeee 0 a) 
TEXTILES 
JUTE (per ton)— i 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee......... 34/17/6 — 33/15/0 
MINERALS 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— ; 
as  f 2/15/0 —-2/15/0 
Wolfram, Empire ....... per unit 5/0/0 5/0/0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
HIDES (per Ib.)— r 
Cape, J’burg Ord..............- 0 7 8600 4 


(e) Average for weeks ended July 4 and July 11. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE vonene 
uly 


J July 
14, “al, 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, July............. 119% ll 
» Winnipeg, July ........... 808 8 
Maize, Chicago, July.............. 888 88 
Oats, Chicago, July............... 48} 47 
Rye, Chicago, July ...........065- 673 664 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot...... 20:58 20°19 
»» Am. mid., Aug...........5 18-98 18°60 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept. ........... 14:05 14 2 
Lard, Chicago, July ............- 12-70 127 
Moody’s Index of staple com- Z 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.... 232-4 2314 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 18, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £51,353,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £92,711,000, and 
jssues to sinking funds of £200,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
{2,452,965, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is {878,937,000 against £910,392,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
| | 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 

































































Esti | (£ thousands) 
ila . | April 1} April 1 | Week | Week 
Revenue 1902-43) to to | ended | ended 

| July | July | July | July 
| ; 19, 18, | #19, 18, 
1941 1942 | 1941 | 1942 

ORDINARY | | 

REVENUE 
Income Tax... .| 913,000! 107,043! 165,309, 8,964) 15,725 
Sur-tax........ 78,000; 9,019; 8,727) 300) 345 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 90,000} 30,504; 29,921 1,890) 1,740 
Stamps........ 15,000} 2,731) 3,300' ... | 200 
N.D.C. ..--++ VU] g95,.000| 5260) 7,618; 370; 430 
BIT. ssa . 52,500} 71,966! 5,161, 6,840 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000! 145 BO aca | ae 

-— — 
Total Inld. Rev.|1522000, 207,202| 287,071) 16,685) 25,280 
Customs ....... 438,295! 102,653] 132,634) 7,815) 7,279 
Bates. os 0000s 366,705) 64,100) 102,300} 3,600} 4,100 
Total Customs & 

Excise....... 805,000; 166,753) 234,934) 11,415) 11,379 
Motor Duties...| 34,000 6,262) 3,399... 130 
Canadian Govt. | 

Contribution .| 225,000! | 111,557 8,989 
P.O. (Net Re- | 

ceipts)....... 10,000} 3,350| 5,050} 700} 800 
WirelessLicences| 4,300' 690]. | os 
Crown Lands...| 800! 280} =~ 250) 

Receipts _ from | D 

Sundry Loans| 5,000; 1,003 772; 150 93 

Miscell. Receipts: 21,000! 17,731 27,127) 2,940) 4,682 





Total Ord. Rev. cana 402,581} 670,850) 31,890) 51,353 








SELF-BALANCING fd | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 27,400 29,400) 950 








1,200 
DO sit agi l2729623) 429,981 700,250 32,840} 52,553 


| Issues out of the 
| | Exchequer to meet 
payments 
| Esti- | (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, | April 1! April 1] Week | Week 
|1942-43) to to | ended | ended 
| July 





July | July | July 
| “18 19, ; 
1941 | 1942 


} 
| 


| 1941 | 1942 | 
| 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. . . .| 325,000) 102,138; 110,005 


| 
Payments to N. | | 
| 2,038; 2,012 


Ireland...... 
OtherCons. Fund | 

Services ..... 7,800) 3,073 3,156 242 
Total.......... 342,300] 107,249'1151173 


5 sees 4,074) 3,711 
Supply Services. 4944179|1203557|1432162 72,000) 89,000 


Total Ord. Exp. 5286479|1310806)1547335 76,074) 92,711 


3,832) 3,711 




















SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O, & Brdcastg.| 102,523] 27,400, 29,400} 950] 1,200 


_After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£925,740 to £2,373,101, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
Taised the gross National Debt by 
£40,756,807 to about £14,950 millions. 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
k of Sagena remained unchanged between July 


18th and i i 
exchange.) y 24th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 
4024-038. Canada. $ (4:863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 

4-43-47}, rancs (25 -224) 17-30-40. 
Sweden » Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Ai ina. Peso 
{1 4) 16 953-17 +13; mail transfers 16 -953-17-15. 
th West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 
sanators 7-58-64. Portugal. | Escudos (110) 
402-049. ‘20. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
rate) ae atonal Peseta gs "934) 40-90 (Ota 
520, ‘italy. "f oe rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


Pe SE TN 655 ok ceo ntsc heiedieredes 100 
Overseas Trade Guarantees...........+.-0ee0e 24 
124 


FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) 





Jays an 
| Teagury | Means | Trea- 
| Ss Advances sury Total 
Date | | Bank | _De-_ Float- 
| ‘ posits ing 
> | Tap | — x. by Debt 
ler | Depts. ng- C 
| | land Banks 
1941 | { 
July 19 | 965-0) Not available 
1942 | | 
Apr. 18 | 910-0 ” ” 
» 25 | 920-0; 1757-3) 251-7 | 17-0 | 487-0 | 3432-9 
May 2 935:0) Not available | 
” 9 | 950-0! ” ” 
» 16 | 965-0! ” ” 
” 23 | 975-0 | ae | 
» 30 | 975-0 1805-3) 254-8] ... | 518-5 | 3553-6 
June 6 | 975-0) | Not available 
” 13 | 975 -0} ” ” } 
” 20 | 975-0 ” ” j 
» 30 2,638. 5 160 -4| 36-3 | 591°5 | 3426-7 
July -4 | 975-0 | “Not available 
” 11 | 975-0 \ ” ” 
» 18 | 975-0 ” ” 


TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 


| | 
| Amount — 2 Fd 
Date of | . Se Allotted 
Tender | | Applied’ = | at 
: | Offered “FPS allotted) $y" | Min. 
| | | 0 | Rate 
1941 | s. d. | 
J ~ 2 75-0 | 146°8 70-0 | 20 0-33 34 
April 24 75:0 | 133:0 | 75:0/ 20 3-15 44 
May 1 75-0 | 148-0 75-0 | 20 0-30 37 
so 8 75-0 | 143°8 75:0 | 20 0-73 41 
» 2d 75-0 | 135-4 75:0 | 20 0-65 44 
» 22 75-0 | 143-9 75:0 | 20 0-78 42 
» 29 75:0 | 151-5 75:0 | 20 0-70 36 
June 5 75-0 | 147-3 75:0 | 20 0-56 36 
o a 75:0 | 131-6 75:0 | 20 0-67 44 
o = 75-0 | 124- 75:0 | 20 0-90 49 
» 26 75-0 | 141-4 75-0 | 20 0-58 41 
July 3 | 75-0| 143-9| 75-0| 20 0-54] 40 
» 10 75:0 | 157-7 75:0 | 20 0-32 33 
«a 75:0 | 139-6 { 75:0! 19 11-93 33 





On July 17th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 33 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on July 24th. For the week ending July 
25th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £20 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

















(£ thousands) 
ines i a ee o/ 30% 23% 
W ‘eek 70 fo 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings ~ 
ended Bonds | Bonds a 
June 9......... 4,184 | 2,238 | 7,013||| —3,548§ 
a ae 4,391 1,712 7,505||| 9,719§ 
| ee 4,56 1,820 4,636||| 7,087§ 
— aa 4,160 1,455 8,325||| 5,066§ 
July 7...... eee] 4,025 2,116 8,546||| 5,855§ 
. Eesacnneed 3,913 2,075 6,870||| 13,966§ 
‘a Meraewediad sie 18,059||} 11,902§ 
Totals to date .. .| 577,730*] 475,129*|795596t|||473559$ § 
* 138 weeks. Tt 81 weeks. t 41 weeks. 


§ Including series ‘‘A.” || Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
uly 21st amounted to a total value of £49,378,736. 
p to June 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £71,922,000 has been repaid. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between July 18th and July 24th. 


Egypt. Piastres (974) ores. India. Rupee (18d. per 
oun 17#%-184d. Belgian Congo. Fr 1763-3. 
China. National” $ 23-344. roan re 

Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—U 2 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between July 18th and July 24th :— 
Bank rate, 2% oe from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14% ; 3 months 


| 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 22, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 815,257,906 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 816,183,281 
partment.... 14,983,812 | Other Secs.... 1,792,156 
Silver Coin... 1,009,463 
Amt. of Fid. 
a eee 830,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
BBs a 4-5400< 241,718 
830,241,718 830,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 166,207,838 
ee 3,347,179 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 13,912,524] Discounts & 
—_—_——_—_ Advances... 5,922,219 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 21,198,671 
Bankers..... 127,839,730 eo 
Other Accts... 49,918,743 27,120,890 
—_—————_ | Notes........ 14,983,812 
177,758,473 | Gold & Silver 
| re 1,258,636 
209,571,176 209,571,176 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


1941 1942 





| 
July | July | July | July 
23 8 15 | 22 








Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation..... 
Notes in banking depart- a | 


| | 


652-7, 807-4 812-6) 815-3 





MRNB i conse siwas 6) 22-8 17-7] 15-0 
Government debit and | 
securities*........... 677 -5| 827-4 827-2) 827-2 
Other securities ........ 2-3} 1:8 1-8 1:8 
Silver Coin ...........- 0-3) 0-8 1-0) 1-0 
Gold, valued at s. per} 0-2) 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 
OES 6 ces cenceres 168 -00 168 -00'168 -00|168 -00 
Deposits : | | 
PU eu vetdiueeeden 14-1; 10-3} 9-1) 13-9 
SS EO ET 124-3, 146-5, 120 -8} 127-8 
Ng si Kee iaeweewens 49-3) 47-9 47-5) 49-9 
ise kccecsceveaes 187-7, 204-7, 177-4) 191-6 
Banking Dept. Secs.: | | 
Government.........-- 146-9 171-7; 150-0) 166- 
Discounts, etc.......... 10-3, 56 5:3 5-9 
0 Serres 19-2) 21:2; 20-9) 21-2 
Total..... Ricalikaneuae’ 176-4 198-4) 176-2) 193-3 
Banking depart. res. ..... 29°3 24-2! 18 ‘9 16 2 
» Fe ° % 
** Proportion ® ......0600+ 15-5 11:8 10-6} 8-4 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £780 millions 
to £830 millions on April 22, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date o- Two ame 
MDs vcs vxexceindnwnse 234 234 
sp ERs ceidunwedaneiees 234 234 
pa Se eee rer 234 234 
ph Tne eaceeeunenwenia 234 234 
dg: ERR AaeREsexKenties 234 234 


The New York price of fine silver remained at 35% cents 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 


14:%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 14%. 
Day-to-day money, 3-14%. Short Loans, 1-14%. 
Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount deposit at call 
4%; at notice 3%. : 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 




















New York | July | July | July | July | July | July 
on 15 16 17 18 20 21 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents ( Cents ; Cents 
London ....| 4033 | 4033 | 4032 | 4032 | 4032 | 4032 
Montreal . . .|89 -9350/90 -125/90 -060/90 -060/90 -000/90 -000 
Zuricht ....|23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 
B. Aires. . . .|23 -60*/23 -65*/23 -65*/23 -65*/23 -63*|23 -63* 
Brazil...... 15-14] 5-14! 5-14 | 5-14) 5-14 | 5-14 








* Official rate 29-78. t+ Commercial Bills. 
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Treasury & bank currency. 


RETURNS Million £’s 














5,157 3,314 3, 315 3, 319 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
9 
(& thousands) z Million $ 's Million rupees 
Week Aggregate 12 US.FR. Banks | July | July | July | July 
Ended from Jan. 1 to Petes July June June July | July 
july july July july Gold certifs. on hand and) 1941 1942 1942 1982 22, -3, 
19, | 18, 19, 18, due from Treasury..... 20,308] 20,551) 20,551) 20,550 ASSETS ah 1942 | 1942, 1942 Ion 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 Total reserves ........... 20,603] 20,825| 20,825] 20,834 | Goldcoin & buillion| 444 444444 
Working days:—) 6 | 6 | 169 | 168 Total cash reserves ....... 283) 259] 261] 270 Rupee coin........ 367 268 on 284/ 283 
Birmingham... .. | 2,649] 2,249 | 64,435 | 72,891 Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,184) 2,728) 2,909) 3,038 Balances abroad...| 430) 628] 608) 801) 795 
Bradford........ 1,872 | 1.770 | 63,664 | 61,398 Total bills and secs. ...... 2,196| 2,742| 2,922] 3,053 | Sterling securities ..| 1,216| 2,569, 2,619 2,669) 2,669 
Bristol.......... | 1976 | 2/579 | 56,243 | 70,559 Total resources .......... 24,036| 24,821) 24,966] 25,345 | Ind. Govt. rup.secs.| 885] 1,223| 1,223] 1,223, 1,223 
BRE e i ysckeben 580 684 | 18,140 | 22,404 LIABILITIES Investments....... 80} 87} 86 90 8) 
Leeds........... 646 854 | 28,171 | 31,994 F.R. notes in circn.......+ 6,774] 9,409] 9,480] 9,508 
Leicester........ | 748 906 | 23,912 | 24,602 Excess mr. bank res. .....| 5,340] 2,260|_2,320| 2,070 LIABILITIES 
Liverpool ....... 5,368 | 4,819 | 151,093 | 134,350 Mr. bank res. dep... ;| 13,223 12,191| 12,246] 12,042 Notes in circ.: India| 2,587] 4,390] 4,432) 4,468) 4,507 
Manchester ...... 10,602 | 11,060 | 335,361 | 348,336 Govt. deposits ..... -| 849} 485] 548] 946 Burma 189 ... se Bed ius 
Newcastle....... 1,415 | 1,363 | 37,379 | 43,334 Total deposits ... .| 15,865] 14,018) 14,147) 14,289 Deposits : Govt.. 208| 114, 127; 225) 284 
Nottingham ..... 348 467 | 12,899 | 13,532 Total liabilities .. :| 24,036] 24,821] 24,966] 25,345 Banks ..| 286} 611} 627} 635! 639 
Sheffield ........ 594 819 | 19,843 | 25,023 Reserve ratio...... -|91 0% |88 9% |88 -1%|87 -5% Reserve ratio...... :|157 0% (67 -0% 67 -1%|67 “4%)67 4%), 
Southampton.... 80 117 | 2,739 | 3,338 BANKS AND TREASURY 
ceaseless Wiad ai ceaeaciel aaamamaaeie RESOURCES —- 
12 Towns ....... , 26,878 | 27,687 | 813,879 | 851,761 Monetary gold stock...... 22,655] 22,739] 22,740) 22,742 
Dublin*......... LIABILITIES 
Dublin®.......-. 6,08 6,574 | 170,558 | 109,136 Money in circulation...... 9,645] 12,416] 12,489] 12,502 BANK OF PORTUGAL 
July 12, 1941, and July 11, 1942. Treasury cash and dep. ...| 3,158! 2,680] 2,738| 3,147 
OVERSEAS BANK aeons rere en 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANE SS 


Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 

























ASSETS £ £ £ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 

tk ctc kc db hebbhOSeKKES DENSE SET OSS 68,846 * 3,207 13,813 
Balances with and Cheques in course of aie 

on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 25,562 1,073 4,535 
NN mn we soe ae 
Money at Call and Short Notice ................ 23,164 2,285 4,767 
Bills DE CKcoobeeeeeb 604645540 05eeen046 67,612 1,219 15,057 
Treasury Deposit Receipts..................5.- 115,000 3,000 21,500 
NG eo Sone anc bssdecccacsncassees 185,358 13,036 51,077 2 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs. ......... 171, 255 8,523 24,861 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 

NES 6 5655460445845 05000 55555 005008 12,892 1,163 2,806 
Bank Premises Account ....................... 7,932 405 1,483 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 

SND, 645 b5 5065 h0b45555eKs nk Keke sseve 6,219 


Notes in Circulation ................cccceccees 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N.Z. on London 

Buying Selling Buying Selling 
| Australia | N.Z. tae | tnz, tAustralia | 2. tA | tz. 

r.T. one one 125 | 12 125 wo. | 12 125 
Ord: |" Air | Ord. |" Air 8 ai yora, | ora. |” | Ore. 

Mail Mail o. Mail | Mail Mail 


ag (Gy 26p |" (t) 


Sight 125 124 1 134 1 12 124: 
30 days rH 127 * ws ‘e at last 12 
60 days} 1274| 1274) 127 int us we oH 1234 | 12 

days} 1284| 1284) 127% | 127 sc .» | 1238 i — i7aeh 


Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea —- rates only. Bills 
will bé sent by air mail on pa t of appropriate postage. 
* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. { Plus post 
cofiaye, 157) 7 90 den tn 1273 nN ray Dem: na aaDE 30 days.” 12684 60 daze 1288: 
ys, “ an ’ . , ays, 
90 days, 127§ (plus postage). ™ " - 


- al aiiaiailis SOUTH meme, 

uying 7 in lo T.T. id bills South Afri 1 

ens for T.T. ; fot (sight) ; ; {i028 (30 dar): 1102.2, (60 ) a days) 5 102 ‘i 3 (90 deo. 
[ee & rates in London 2 (Per 100° stesliigg) far EAT fk adic aos bor ies 

eu —- s tite) far .T.s an sight bills are £1 


enapunes, AND SOUTH AMERICA 
The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America are related to 
U.S. $; approximate eteriing tates can be calculated from $-{ rate. 


Barclays | Coutts District S-. 


Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other 
ER habe ss550bo50b chs saa behaves nesses 10 -69 10 -43 10 -53 11-09 10 -89 


MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


000’s omitted 





£ £ 
- 5,476 62,176 
3,190 23,536 
s08 10,297 
5,671 20,752 
1,209 57,547 
5,000 95,500 
0,687 | 177,487 
9317 | 138,596 
4,601 19,423 
740 6,891 
3,779 


it. LIABILITIES 
OO IG we oo... nc ccccsccsecuscssoceccovss 15,858 | 1,000} 2,977] 1,060| 15,810 
ees ie ccc cccpananeaacesks 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 10,000 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ 643,840 30,748 | 131,140 49,380 | 570,741 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ............... 12,892 1, -_ — 4, 4,601 19,423 


10 


29, 14, 21, | 28, 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK =|  } —— = . 1941 | 1942 1942 | 1942 
une SSETS 

_______ Million Swiss Frs. 0. . r ae s19° i nausea ill 1251 6 1342 ‘71342 11544 5 
June | May | June | June ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Balances abroad ......... 033 -9 : +3/1838 +] 
r , Gold coin and bullion..... 52-88] 54-29) 55-21) 56-2 Discounts ........++++++ 365-7) 303-5} 300-0) 3004 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Bills discounted.......... 0-54) 0-83) 0-92) 1-12 Securities .......+.+-+0+: 324-1) 354-8) 354-8) 354.3 

7. eek acansneestiea ra. : wt 8 a 2/3441 -7 Invest. _ other assets...| 41-65) 53-15) 54-96) 54-11 ‘ ‘ 

oreign exchange ........ 35 8 -0} 142 -6 IABILITIES IABILITIE 
Discounts, etc............ 62 -4| 263-0) 297-5) 126-8 Notes in circulation....... 23 +30} 32-09) 31-00} 30-62 Notes in circulation....... 2753 5/4408 -0/4374 2/4381 9 
DEVORE .....220.20000. 27-0} 19-9) 17-0) 23-3 Deposits: Government...| 3-91) 3-96] 3:59) 3:91 Deposits: Government ...| 493-8} 431-6} 539 -7| 612:3 
Securities ............... 69-8} 66-3} 66-3) 66-3 Bankers’ ...... 54-80) 60-63) 63-73) 65-33 Bankers’ ...... 945 -1/2449 -7|2653 -6/2769-4 
_ LIABILITIES Others........ 8-80} 7-31) 7-66) 7-76 Others........ 191-6} 315-4) 296-3) 272:5 
Notes in circulation....... 2115 -2'2237 -0|2164 -2/2246 -3 Reserve ratio...........- 58 -1%/52 -4%/52 -2%|52 -5% Foreign commitments. .... 243-2) 261-8) 261-8) 2588 

Other sight liabilities ..... "215-5! 250-3! 249-8! 253-2 me ae aaa tama of = 









National | West- | Williams 


Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National | p,ovinciall minster | Deacon’s 


JUNE, 1942 Bank & Co Bank Mills Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank Aggre- 
Ltd. F Ltd. & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. . gate 
Date 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 30th 














£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
16,191 | 79,202 5,432 | 42,876 | 50,610 6,804 | 354,633 

4,277 | 24,791 218 | 19,523 | 18,429} 4,339 | 129,473 

3,427 13,724 


8,943 26,205 5,250 18,759 26,090 5,421 147,301 
12,845 57,725 1,006 40,810 35,073 1,920 292,023 
27,000 | 130,000 500 66,500 66,000 12,500 542,500 
54,218 | 222,110 17,523 | 142,447 | 153,154 21,162 | 1,058,259 
34,045 | 159,818 15,014 | 110,218 | 116,645 11,972 800,264 


8,173 13,826 155 10,454 16,786 2.146 92,425 
2,859 8,893 543 7,087 5,038 955 42,916 
8,303 ove 2,514 2,992 eee 23,807 


683,840 33,911 | 139,899 55,891 | 615,984 | 171,978 | 730,963 45,641 | 461,188 | 490,817 | 67,219 | 3,497,331 


4,160 15,159 | 1,500 | - 9,479 "9,320 a) 1,875 78,198 


3,600 12,410 1,160 8,500 9,320 1,000 62,066 
156,023 | 689,568 41,328 | 432,755 | 455,375 62,198 | 3,263,0% 
8,173 15, _ 155 ~ 454 16,786 . , 

22 1,498 is 16 eee ’ 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 174-85 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Apr. 28th. 





Ecuador.* Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on May 8th. 
Guatemala Sight se rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. §$, plus com: 
mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
Nicaragua® Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan 1, 1941, # 
7 5 -54§ cordobas per U.S. $ (incl. 10 per cent tax). 
El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2°50 colones per $ on May 9th. 
Venesuela* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Apr. 7, 194 
free market 3-55 bolivares per dollar. 
Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
eos Changed From To 7 Changed From To 
% % % % 
Amsterdam une 28, °41 3 2% Madrid ........ uly 15, ’35 4 
Athens ....... ° . 10, °42 5 6 Montreal....... ar. 11, °35 4 
Belgrade saben Feb. 1,°35 64 5 Dkk Kansans May 12, °40 4 3 
Berlin ..... .... April 9,°40 4 3% Paris’.....00000 Mar. 17,41 2 it 
Brussels ....... an. 25, 40 2 2 Pretoria ....... yume 2,'41 34 3 
Bucharest.’..... pt. 17, °40 3 Rio de Janeiro.. May 31, °35 . ils 
Budapest ...... Oct. 22,40 4 3 Rome ......... May 18, °36 5 
Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, °35 3% 3 Sofia ........65 Sept.16,°40 6 5t 
OS cididenss June 13 "35 tte | Stockholm ..... May 29, °41 3} 3 
agen Oct. 15, °40 4 Zurich .....000. Nov. 25,'36 2 lt 
; - 15, 3:29 
Hbcineiocs ats ; 3, » 4 4 Tokio seeeseevece eee eee 
Lisbon......... Mar. 31, ’4 4 Wellington ..... May 27,°40 3 2 
N.Y. Fed. Res... Aug. 26,’37 1} 1 Dublin......... Oct. 26,°39 4 3 
(a) For banks and credit institutions. (b) For private persens and firms. 
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1942 
444 
283 
795 

2,669 

1,223 
81 


4,507 | 


“284 
67-49, 


Jan. 
1942 
13443 
1838-1 


300-4 
354. 


4381-9 
612-3 

2769: 
2725 
258 8 


\ggre- 
gate 


£ 
354,635 


129,475 

13,724 
147,301 
292,025 
542,500 
058,259 
800,264 


92,425 
42,916 


23,807 


5,497,331 


—— 


10:87 


—$—— 


78,198 
62,066 
;, 263,096 
92,425 


” 
—$—— 


3,497,331 


—— 
—— 


pr. 28tb. 
lus com: 
1941, at 


th. 
7, 1982 
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THE ECONOMIST 


COMPANY RESULTS (July 7 to July 21, 1942) 


Year 


Company Ended 
Breweries, &c. 
Booth’s Distilleries ................ Mar. 31 
Dutton’s Blackburn Brewery ....... Mar. 
Marston, Thompson & Evershed.... | Mar. 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton & Co. Mar. 
Vaux & Associated Breweries...... June 30 


Amery (We & Todo ccsccccscescccees Mar. 
Briton Tour OS eae Mar. 
Greenwood & Batley.............. Mar. 
Guest, Keen & a ci Gbietes _ s 
owell Duffryn Steam Coal......... ar. 
” Financial, Land, &c. 
Chaplin Holdings............+...05 Mar. 31 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust ... | Mar. 
Hyderabad (Deccan) Co............ April 30 
Java Investment, Loan, &c. ....... Dec. 31 
Malayan Rubber Loan &c. ......... une 30 
Monument Property Trust......... ar. 
Niger Co. .....seecesscceescceeee Dec. 
Oceana Development Co........... Dec. 
“Sanitas ” Trust .........esceeeee Mar. 
Scottish American Mortgage ....... May 
South American Assets ............ Mar. 
Tati COMPANY. . 005 sccecicciccions Feb. 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
Briggs Motor — ww aa eSW oe Dec 
Maritime Oilfields...............4. Dec 
New Brunswick Gas & Oil.......... Dec 
Phoenix Oil & Transport........... Dec 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions......... Dec 
Rubber 
Amherst (Selangor)........-...000. Dec 
Anglo-Dutch of Java .............. Dec. 
Changkat Salak...........s.eeeee. Dec. 
DOMIID so 6sssasssecvesevccccssese Dec. 
Labis Bahru ............ i aeamiene Dec 
Marudu Consolidated.............. Dec. 
Matale Ceylon .........cceseeees . | Dec 
— POG aa EAA Sew aKmaaeenk — 
RE SG iaabucyacanncansnanaues s 
Seremban .......ceeeeeeeee eee Dec. 
Shelford ...... eee rrr . | Dec. 
Tonga Batt .....cccccccccsccsce - | Dec. 
I sik 55 6ne 400504048000 - | Dec. 
Shipping 
Cunard White Star .............. . | Dec. 
Shops and Stores 
Boots Pure Drug Co. ..........500. Mar. 
Tea 
Amalgamated Tea Estates ......... Nov. 
Anglo-American Direct Tea ........ Nov. 
Belseri-Chardwar....:.....2eeee08. | Dec. 
British Darjeeling................. , Dec. 
Ceylon Tea Plantations ............ Dec. 
iiss sk sceadnnw 665404608 4's 0% Nov. 
Consolidated Tea & Lands.......... Nov 
ihc a sca angs dm 86 aniinn 
Kanan Devan Hills Produce....... Nov 
Ne ok cn ain shee weed Wiese be aed Feb. 
Mayfield (Dimbula) ............... Dec. 
Vellikellie of Ceylon.............6. Dec. 
Textiles 
MOO TO isin ic 5-5:0060.05%.0000% April 30 
ae Trusts 
British Steamship Investment....... une 30 
Clyde & Mersey Investment ....... ay 30 
Dominion & General Trust ........ . | April 30 
Melville Trust ......cccsecssesees ‘ ay 31 
Monks Investment Trust .......... May 15 


Second Great Northern Investment. . - 


Trustees Corporation ............4. ay 
United States Trust of Scotland..... May 
5 Other Companies 
Allied Dairies ..........c.eeeceees Feb. 
Amalgamated Dental Co.......... - | Dec. 
Argosy & Sundial Libraries......... Mar. 
Atkinson (J. & E.) Limited......... Dec. 
Austins of East Ham ...........60. Mar. 
~T & Staines Linoleum......... Jan 
ams Pills Limited ...... eeeee | Mar, 
Bolton . homas) & Sons.......... Mar 
British Plaster Board ...........+. Mar 
Brotherhood (Peter).........+es0e. Mar. 
Cowburns & Scotts (Beverages) ..... | Mar 
Crossley Brothers ..........sseee05 April 30 
Tossley-Premier Engines .......... April 30 
East India Distilleries, &c. ......... Sept. 30 
Enfield Furniture Manufacturing.... | Feb. 28 
Eno Proprietaries Limited......... Mar. 31 
Finlay (James) & Co. .......-00005 Dec. 31 
RMU ROMID . 5.0 cscavesscscesses April 30 
General Electric Company......... ar. 31 
Glacier Metal Co. .........00000008 Feb. 
Greyfriars Press..........ceeeceees April 30 
Harland & Wolff ............e0005 Dec. 31 
Hazell, Watson © VIMOY 000 ccscsees Mar. 31 
Henley’s (T. W.) Telegraph Works... | Dec. 
Holbrooks Limited ...........0.00. Mar. 31 
Irish Sugar Co. .......ccccecceeues April 30 
Lyon & Lyon ....... ccc ces cee cues une 30 
Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day......... ar. 31 
Newnes (George) Limited.......... Mar. 31 
Olympia Limited ...............0. Dec. 31 
Pears (A. & eer Dec. 31 
Portsmouth & Sunderland Newspapers | Mar. 31 
Scribbans & Co........cccceeeewes April 30 
Silentbloc Limited .............005 May 
Temperance Billiard Halls......... Dec. 
United Premier Oil & Cake........ Dec. 
EE iiss Ab dso thine se Mar. 
ickman (A. C.)........ceceeseees Dec. 
Wiggins, Teape & Co. (1919)........ Dec. 
es Berger Engineering ......... Dec. 
Yorkshire Dyeware & Chemical... .. Mar. 
otals (£000's) : No. c 


July 7, 1942, to July 21, 1942..... | 
January 1, 1942, to July 21, 1942 . | 


(c) Represents 5} per cent. on Ord. and 15; per cent. on Deferred shares. ( 
+ Free of Income Tax. 


Total |Deprecia- 


Profit 


£ 
212,730 
277,334 
305,066 
306,729 
68,906 


216,025 
182,470 
228,155 
148,718 


1,203,678 


207,088 


31,102 
26,478 
7,471 
89,842 
3,287 
128,861 


345,918 


347 
36,550 
39,813 


3,336,695 


16,349 
114,835 
38,977 
18,575 
30,556 


11,227 


3,365 
39,571 
13,918 
24,350 
16,715 

1,644 

3,630 


2,199,717 
1,025,093 


512,913 


49,167 


120,386 
72,283 


58,061 
53,242 
53,811 
200,285 
59,694 


80,000 
42,064 


43,748 
250,000 


4,584 


2,323 
787,269 


1,168 
159 
1,369 
1,944 
216 
“220 


1,159,643 


125,588 


78,838 


20,000 
17,132 


460,795 
16,798 
400,000 
74,016 
147,248 


32,691 
"516 
25,000 


75,248 
48,908 


11,180 
4,115 





Net Available 
Profit for 
tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- 
Interest tion 
£ 
58,125 98,363 
21,931 32,913 
74,217 239,752 
215,849 399,205 
047 139,598 
14,809 19,949 
130,407 194,158 
50,904 100,727 
59,286 91,740 
812,624 | 1,295,061 
207,088 212,858 
17,590 42,633 
6,139 8,857 
3,523 9,659 
19,481 30,627 
2,013 3,162 
Dr. 11,716 5,1 
888,146 | 1,026,381 
2,247 9,174 
58,231 67,038 
49,105 163,139 
1,325 17,386 
4,386 28,198 
77,649 124,997 
182 878 
206 7,934 
Dr. 14,116 193,748 
1,222,116 | 1,354,419 
14,028 15,197 
Dr. 32 676 22,392 
11,022 18,468 
9,821 13,794 
5,802 6,249 
1,809 2,601 
1,391 2,539 
11,121 16,844 
2,881 10,029 
10,192 | _ 12,082 
2,294 4,369. 
606 2,877 
169 1,201. 
950,927 | 2,365,278 
487,596 707,395 
91,797 188,870 
81,729 167,970 
2,401 2,837 
6,166 8,464 
49,934 85,421 
18,403 40,027 
200,250 339,594 
3,854 1,992 
138,898 235,431 
2479 1,895 
4,764 11,099 
2,103 2,885 
10,745 33,447 
61,948 326,503 
22,294 54,627 
11,050 45,756 
15,967 39,749 
16,542 32,217 
18,346 34,747 
60,301 138,685 
18,876 42,955 
1,332 7,364 
105,045 154,968 
7,961 6,945 
27,572 32,602 
28,085 70,042 
65,524 155,130 
. 467,263 
62,835, 140,657 
7,826 470,151 
50,387 176,523 
3,895 5,577 
47,733 82,548 
26,873 33,378 
20,704 34,772 
11,835 3,175 
117,859 153,924 
237,589 547,544 
12,326 19,02: 
495,946 | 1,308,537 
11,903 19,550 
22,861 38,267 
185,716 284,150 
34,577 78,365 
321,379 700,276 
12,842 30,384 
74,595 109,06 
10,517 12,278 
16,066 23,195 
95,387 148,498 
11,546 17,595 
t 120,367 
44,579 54,573 
83,880 148,730 
19,102 25,537 
3,490 20,760 
58,777 103,211 
199,487 204,233 
30,298 59,183 
265,098 317,251 
18,518 23,222 
28,377 35,621 
10,010 16,796 
109,079 180,890 


Pref. 
Div. 


£ 
26,381 
14,000 
15,000 
39,440 
20,838 
7,463 
333 
7,028 
327,880 


5,000 


eee 


49,500 
27,844 


168,693 
4,250 
25 
"525 


96,750 
21,000 
30,000 
1,550 
10,578 
3,710 
78,000 
33,000 
1,980 
192 











10,000 | 


51,676 


55,000 


150,000 


10,000 


250,000 


10,000 


45,000 


000 
500 


1,000 
38,000 


"250 


5,000 


5,000 


15,000 
10,000 
4,000 


10,000 
5,999 


10,000 
5,000 
9,352 

50,000 

40,000 

500 

15,000 
5,000 

25,000 


10,000 

5,000 
50,000 
11,660 





FILE +++4++ 


L++4++4+4+4+4+4+44++ +144 


+LFtHtt+ + FIFItHI+I I++ + 


FEFFEFEF I tH+ Ltt +4444 





2,351 


182 
206 


14,116 


7,560 


9,763 
7,324 
7172 
564 
5,802 


1,500,000 |— 924,073 


846 


3,828 
2,051 
99 
314 
1,756 
1,207 
2,250 
2,685 


1,071,210 








Preceding Year 


Total 
Profit 


Net 
Profit 








£ £ 
112,356 48,573 
132,093 13,097 
263,350 85,219 
253,755 172,955 
70,165 58,263 


215,956 |Dr. 66,771 
185,365 | 130,661 
243,053 | 53,683 
165,311 | 59,283 


1,165,507 828,369 
182,552 142,561 
29,328 18,454 
26,156 5,182 


27,816 21,919 
68,583 17,348 


4,033 2,718 
153,524 | Dr. 1,766 
518,859 518,859 

2,400 2,400 
62,352 58,253 
117,373 53,194 

2,896 1,244 

16,706 2,326 
340,828 84,422 

3,054 2,898 
34,866 11,048 
61,264 |Dr. 36,779 


3,353,114 | 1,103,666 


24,087 11,869 


489,168 | 177,815 
44,616 17,283 
20,081 9,557 
28,183 2,968 
11,115 1,423 

3,914 1,961 


38,554 18,060 
37,379 18,667 
23,021 14,132 
15,991 3,170 
3,612 933 
3,305 3,305 


2,584,603 | 1,284,094 
1,001,370 
463,459 98,448 


500,837 | 


565,333 79,822 
3,426 1,499 
12,435 6,262 
124,401 38,858 
29,909 19,481 


2,176 | Dr. 3,798 
822,553 161,110 


2,445 1,314 
12,756 5,619 
7,658 2,466 


45,532 | 19,295 


; 21,405 
202,239 | 68,167 
61,932 | 23,430 


6,383 3,732 | 
211,095 | 118,413 
10,383 | _ 7,773 
14,912 | 14,912 


259,231 
513,965 233,474 
26,932 12,182 
1,722,643 503,668 
77,040 9,205 
28,774 13,745 
1,142,210 295,825 
58,454 22,641 
400,484 320,566 
8,905 3,170 


25,087 21,236 
6,993 | Dr. 2,533 
257,251 41,854 
405,411 214,677 
199,381 26,455 
676,328 214,489 | 


. 2: 
36,681 20,768 | 10 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London {= LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Branches | 28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES 


A complete banking service is offered in 

every part of Australia, New Zealand and 

the Pacific Islands by Australia’s oldest 
and largest bank. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Capital ose * ie oe 
Reserve Fund ..._ ... set — one 
Currency Reserve ses riba. eke ses cee 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 


Court of Directors: 

D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G@. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
Cc. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 

F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 

SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
WEST END BRANCH: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in 
all parts of the world. Deposits received at interest for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CALRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - + £3,000,000 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


i ceemreenetnaniinnll oomeeegeeneneesinienreapaemeecieeescenmmenrssnmeepigaeniapemmammmmmmanionmmnncmmeee =a 
Printed in Great Britain by St. CLements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist NEWSPAPER, Ltp. 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ...  ... «2. owe +=: 4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... ... ass ave = 2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... £2,256,217 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th Feb. 1942 ... ak ses .-.  £50,593,844 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


262 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837 LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued ... ...  ... _... £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital wee eee wee wee £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ..._... £8,000,000 

(Not capable of being called up 

except in the event of and for the 

purpose of the bank being wound up) 
Reserve Fund... ... 0... see eee wees wee = £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve a. .- «ee £1,600,000 


Head Ofice: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


£12,000,000 


Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, -LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Subscribed Capital ... ene eco 

Paid-up Capital... a0 exe eee 

Further Liability of Proprietors ... one 

Reserve Fund ee eos ot ne 

Special Currency Reserve ... nae ons 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 
with Australia. 

J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL = ee» «= »s $80,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP = «»« $20,000,000 

STERLING -= se » £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS { HonckONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 
Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 


LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morse. 


BRANOHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc, 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 


ASSETS EXCEED - + +=  £77,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts) 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2.—Saturday, July 25, 1942. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 


arr re seo. i ¥F 
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